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It is our belief that teacher education can be strengthened » 
by making it possible for the student to have more actual contact with 
school children than is afforded through the present system of having 
twenty hours of student participation and forty other hours of observation 

and community experience during the junior year and one quarter of 
student teaching during the senior year. 



With this belief in mind we are engaged in a cooperative 
program between the principal and teachers of our elementary laboratory 
school and the college of education at the university. Under this 
cooperative plan eight volunteers from the Junior class who are majoring 
in elementary education are working with the respective teachers to whom 
they are assigned as aides or interns from three to four hours a daj'. 

They receive special help from the supervising teachers and observe 
and teach those subjects and activities for which they are to receive 
university credit. Two university professors who are cooperating in 
the direction of the program visit each student in the classroom situation 
and hold weekly seminars with the entire group. 

The initial plan called for ten participating third year 
students, but for various reasons two students were excused from the 
progrsHD. Only those who volunteered for the program were taken. 





THIS DOCUMENT HAS BEEN REPRODUCED EXACTLY AS RECEIVED FROM THE 
PERSON OR OROAKIZATION ORIGINATING IT. POINTS OF VIEW OR OPINIONS 
STATED DO HOT NECESSARILY REPRESENT OFFICIAL OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
POSITION OR POLICY. 
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This experiment is an attempt to: 

(1) Place major emphasis upon the functional 
and problem approach to teacher education. 

(2) Study those theories and methods that are 
needed in the ’’live" situation in which 
the student is located. 

(3) Provide more practical classroom situations 
and contacts with children. 

(4) Learn the "real" problems of a classroom 
teacher . 

(5) Determine the kind and nature of a cooperative 
program a university might be able to 
formulate with the cooperating schools to 
produce effective professional teachers . 

During the fall quarter the students are taking regularly 
scheduled courses at the university in foundations in reading (3 q.h.) 
introduction to education (3 q.h.), child psychology (3 q.h.), and 
music for classroom teachers (2 q.h.), as well as work at the laboratory 
school for which they will receive credit in handwriting (3 q.h.) and 
physical education (1 q.h.). 

To date, students participating in the program have performed 
housekeeping, clerical, and instructional duties. Houskeoping duties 
have consisted of such activities as straightening the room, arranging 
books and flowers, and planning and preparing bulletin boards. Clerical 
duties have included the following: taking attendance, correcting papers 

and recording grades, recording heights and weights, scoring and scaling 
diagnostic reading tests, and typing report cards, duty roster, and test 
stencils. The participants have taken part in individual, small group, 
^d whole-class instruction. Vlhole-class instructional activities 
have been in the areas of handwriting, mathematics, social studies, and 
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spelling. Individual instruction has been given in all subject areas. 

Other duties have consisted of working with various committees, helping 
with daily planning, and giving vision tests. 

During the winter quarter the students will be enrolled in 
regularly scheduled classes in music for classroom teachers (2 q.h.), 
elementary education (3 q.h.), educational psychology (3 q.h.), and 
receive university credit for reading methods (3 q.h.), science methods 
(3 q.h.), and physical education (1 q.h.) through the cooperative program. 

During the spring quarter the participating students will be 
enrolled for regularly scheduled classes in music for classroom teachers 
(3 q.h.), elementary education (3 q.h.), psychology of personality 
development (3 q.h.), and receive credit for intern work in health education 
(3 q.h.), arithmetic methods (3 q.h.), and physical education (1 q.h,). 

Throughout the program specialists in science, reading methods, 
mathematics, and health will work with the two directors of the program at 
appropriate times through observations of classroom situations and 
discussions in the seminar periods. 

Students in the program are to take their student teaching the 
fall quarter of their senior year. The university program calls for a 
full-time student teaching experience of fifteen quarter hours . After the 
student teaching experience the students will return to the university for 
the completion of their programs. 

Continuous evaluation is to be a part of this program during 

A follow-up program of visitation and 



the junior and senior years. 
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questionnaires is to be made dumping their first year of teaching# 

It is too early to ascertain or predict the outcome of this 
experiment, but the writer envisions the time when those preparing 
to be elementary teachers will combine the basic methods courses with an 
extended intern or student teaching period in a center located in an 
of ^-campus situation. Such a program will, of necessity, call for a 
high degree of cooperation with the professional teachers in the area and 
the same fine sense of dedication, enthusiasm, and industry from those 
participating that these first volunteers are exemplifying every day- 



For further information contact Lee F. Reynolds, 
School of Education, Appalachian State University, 
Boone, North Carolina, in the Spring of 1970. 
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COMMUNITY APPRENTICE PROGRA?^^ 

Jacob R. Fishman, M*D.j William Klein, Ph.D.; 

Beryce MacLennan, Ph.D*j Lonnie Mitchell, Ph.D.; 

Arthur Pearl, Ph.D.j Walter Walker, M.S.S. 

PREFACE 

The Community Apprentice Program was an experimental ex- 
ploration of a possibly effective solution to the multiple prob- 
lems of disadvantaged youth in our society. Focusing on group 
training and placement of youth for new careers in human ser- 
vices, it combines rehabilitation, vocational education, and 
meaningful supervised work experience leading to realistic caireer 
expectations. Mobilizing motivation, and group loyalty, and 
identification and focused on youth, it involves a minimum of 
"verbal insight" and classroom work and relies heavily on action, 
group supports, identity, the acceptance of realistic responsi- 
bility for one»s self, and a new approach to career training 
and emplo3/ment in non— professional roles. It is felt that this 
combination of program elements uniquely, effectively, and 
economically meets the needs of contemporary adolescents and 
can be generalized to other social and cultural contexts in 
this country and elsewhere. 

The concept and program were developed by the Center for 
Youth and Community Stvidies of Howard University - an interdis- 
ciplinary center for research, training, and graduate and pro- 
fessional studies in the behavioral sciences - where a specialized 
focus is being developed on the problems of youth. 

The program for youth in New Careers involved professional 
personnel from a number of different fields. Its conception, 
operation, and this report represent a group effort of the Center 
staff. 



1. This program was supported in part by contract # 3 TI-MH-83I8- 
0381 with the Community Services Branch, National Institute of 
Mental Health, and in part by Training Center Grant # 63215 from 
the Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development, Welfare 
Administration, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
In cooperation with the President’s Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Crime. 

2. Co-authors in alphabetical order. 
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Dr. Arthur Pearl contributed to the original conception, pro- 
gram evaluation, and the specialty training of the research aides. 
Dr. Beryce MacLennan was in charge of the curriculum and training. 
Walter Walker was project co-ordinator and Core group leader. Dr. 
Lonnie Mitchell was administrator for the project in his role at 
Baker *s Dozen Community Mental Health Center in which the project 
was housed. Dr. ‘William Klein provided consultation to the Core 
group leader and had a key role in the organization of this re- 
port. In addition Edward Yates, M.S.W. , Claire Bloomberg, A.B», 

Ira Gibbons, D.S.W. , Margaret Cline, M.A., Basil Buchanan, B.A., 
and Eleanor Rubin, B.A., all participated significantly in various 
phases of the program. 

The project and its implications have had a significant im- 
pact on the Center *s staff and have led to a number of further 
explorations. The program has been adopted by the local community 
action organization (United Planning Organization of the National 
‘ Capital Area) as an important part of its demonstration activities 
in training and employing the poor. A conference on **New Careers — 
Ways Out of Poverty for Disadvantage'! Youth” was held at Howard 
University in April 196i^ for experts from across the country to 
discuss the various problems and implications of human service 
aide training for youth. The proceedings of that conference have 
been published in a separate Center report (see bibliography). 

The Center is currently embarked upon a sizeable demonstration 
project for the training of disadvantaged youth as aides in a 
variety of human service fields, including education, recreation, 
community health, welfare, research, mental health, child care, 
legal services, and community organization. An additional feature 
of this program is the prior training of non-professional young 
adults as group leaders and counselors for the aide program. 

We are grateful for the support and encouragement of Dr. Caro- 
line Chandler of the National Institute of Mental Health j Dr. Reyman 
Frankel of the United Planning Organization; Bernard Russell, Direc- 
tor of the Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development, 
Department of Healih, Education, and Welfare; and Dr. Paul Comely 
of the Howard University College of Medicine. 

We would also like to acknowledge the participation and col- 
laboration of the 10 youths who made possible this first experi- 
mental group. 



Jacob B. Fishman, Director 

Center for Youth and Conmualty Studies 
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CHAPTER OME 



Introduction 



The Nature of the Problem 

The actions, life patterns and problems of underprivileged 
youth have intrigued social and behavioral scientists for a great 
maiiy years. A mountain of data has been amassed on the academic 
perforrmnce and failure, and the incidence of social pathology and 
deviance among these young people, together with a spate of theory 
and cjuasi—theory to explain the statistics. Out of all this data, 
there appears to be a general consensus that low— income youth, 
when contrasted with their more affluent counterparts, are charac- 
terized by? a poorer self— images a greater sense of power lessness 
a more fatalistic attitude towards lifej a lack of future orienta- 
tionj and a greater potential for antisocial behavior and impulsive 
ftacting out.»« T^ost studies have found youth from low socio- 
economic backgrounds to be non-verbal, anti— intellectual, and, at 
best, primitive and concrete in conceptual ability. These youth 
are held to have unrealistically high aspirations, and, at the 
same time, more depressed expectations than their middle class 

counterparts. 

The attitudes and outlooks listed above are seen as respon- 
sible for a complex of hampering behaviors. Low- income youth tend 
to leave school prematurely, and achieve little even when they 
persist in their schooling. The poor, in di^roportionate num- 
bers, are remanded to correctional and mental institutions where 
they are often looked upon as »»untreatable»» or '»unmotivated for 
rehabilitation. 

Students of behavior involved in studying this population 
usually assume that intra-psychic factors— attitudes , identifica- 
tions and values, for example— a^re the independent variables to 
be manipulated, while indices of social pathology are the depend- 
ent variables to be measured. Thus, the conclusion has been often 
drawn that a change in the way of life of the poor, or scrae other 
rearrangement of intra-psychic structures, would produce signifi- 
cant changes in behavior. V/hat this approach often justifies, 
however, is the placement of the onus on the poor, and a call for 
the non-poor to provide th'^ therapeutic, welfare, and rehabilita- 
tive services that may prorluce changes in self-concept, aspiration 
level, style of life, and hence, behavior. 
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There may be, however, another explanation of the kind of 
data summarized above, namely, that these styles of life among the 
underprivileged are themselves dependent variables stemming at 
least in part from efforts to deal with an insoluble problem, the 
essence of which is exclusion from functioning society* It is 
Tfhen this dilemma facing the poor is analyzed that it is possible 
to gain some deeper understanding of their behavior and styles. 
Moreover, solutions offered for changing their behavior might 
most proHtably stem from developing pathways for a different 
kind of existence— alternative ways of behaving and functioning 
in society which are currently almost non-existent. 

Seen In this light, the problem of poor youth is not so 
much that they lack a future orientation, but indeed, that they 
lack a future. They are made aware of this quite early, since 
there is often very little around them that is meaningful and 
relevant to future expectations around them. Only limited grati- 
fication and much frustration can be gained from striving for 
the impossiblej consequently, poor youth create styles and coping 
mechanisms in relation to the systems -jiiiich they can and cannot 
negotiate. Group values and identifications emerge in relation 
to Ihe forces opposing them. Poor youth often develop a basic 
pessimism, not only because of a personal history of deprivation 
and frustration, but also because they have a pretty fair idea of 
their immediate reality. They rely on and believe in fate, at 
least in part, because no rational system of transaction with the 
vdder society is open to them. 

A major problem facing these youth is their lack of skills, 
education and orientation necessary to make a living in an increas- 
ingly technological and specialized society. They are unable to 
take the hurdle into productive existence since what is often their 
sole commodity, unskilled labor, is not in demand, ^^o amount of 
hope will change this. Tvfuch of their "aberrant" or ’blelinquent" 
behavior and their feelings of depression and hopelessness may be 
seen as a central feature of being increasingly relegated to tlie 
sidelines as spectators of society — a role that contributes very 
little to any kind of positive self-concept or identification. 

This dilenma ,aolds a significant part of their social, psycho- 
logical, economic and educational life. 

A munbei' of proposals have been offered to make inroads 
into this situation. Prominent among these are work training and 
re- training progrt\ms that would seek to provide the underprivi- 
leged with a wide variety of skills to enable them to enter the 
employment market. Almost all this training has to do with semi- 
skilled and skille labor in various private industries and insti- 
tutions, or public Tcrks projects (the latter with a built-in draw- 
back of not requirii g too much transferable skill, and often 
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available only as a means for temporary "stop-gap" emplo^pent). 

The important fact remains j however^ tiiat in the past five years ^ 
rates of employment growth have slowed or declined in many indus- 
tries of the private sector, "^ade, iranufacturing construction, 
niining, and transportation have shown actual decreases in employ- 
ment. Work- training programs tied to these areas often suffer 
from a "too-little - too-late" phenomenon that ends up begging the 
question they were meant to answer. 

On the other hand, the public sector claimed 64 per cent 
of the Job growth between 1947 and 1962, with the greatest increase 
occurring in the fields of health, education, and sanitation in 
local and state governments. These activities, influenced greatly 
by an expanding population, and relatively unaffected by automa- 
tion, could provide a means by which great numbers of poor might 
be put to work productively. Briefly, the argument that can be 
advanced is : a) there are more Jobs than people in the helping 

professions (education, welfare, health, etc.)j b) these profes- 
sions contain, or can be redefined to comprise functions which 
require little academic training; c) these functions can be per- 
formed by persons indigenous to the underprivileged segment of 
our society. 

Even more speci^^ically, if one puts two points into Juxta- 
position — the fact tliat thire are more Jobs than people in the 
helping professions, and the fact that the incidence of mental 
illness and other forms of personal and social maladjustment are 
significantly hi^er among the socially and culturally deprived— 
it woLild seem apparent that social action projects designed to 
select, orient, supervise and utilize young people In new career 
lines would have great relevance to both mental health and employ- 
ment problems. Not only might critical personnel shortages be 
alleviated, but involving young people in work that opens up 
possibilities for advancement and integration into society, as 
well as work that entails helping others and potentially recon- 
structing attitudes, motivations, and values around such activity, 
would likely be of significant therapeutic value in the personal 
and social adjustment of these youth. 

However, in order to actualize a New Careers program, both 
the school and the service institutions in the community must re- 
define their functions and perceive their responsibilily to engage 
and advance these youth to the point of independence and employ- 
ability. Obis is, in itself, a major service which they should be 
required by the community to perform. To achieve 1iiis objective it 
is necessary to reverse current procedures and to make education 
and training an integral part of the Job rather than to conceive of 
employment as dependent on prior education and training. Thus 
entry Jobs become essentially one aspect of training for en^loyment«> 
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In the New Careers system, moreover, the responsibilities 
of the professional are redefined so that he undertakes the 
direction, supervision, and higlily skilled technical tasks appro- 
priate to training and education, whiile nor-professionals and sub- 
professionals undertake the simpler and more routine parts of the 
job. In this way, many new jobs for the semi-skilled are created, 
the shortage of professionals is relieved, and the resources for 
service are increased. 

This system entails the acceptance of the following con- 
cepts: First, society has a responsibility to see that everyone 

receives adequate education and training to be able to perform a 
job. Second, if training is to be meaningful, particularly to 
socially deprived youth, jobs have to be prca^'ided and vrork expe- 
rience, training, and education carried on concurrently so that 
work is considered one aspect of training. Institutions, agen- 
cies, and individual employers must accept the premise that they 
have a responsibili.ty to assist employees to perform adequately 
enough to hold the jobs for which th^ are being trained. 'Ihird, 
if New Careers are to be meaningful, channels for employment and 
educational advanceraent have to be created. The non-professional 
aide must easily be able to become the sub-professional technical 
assistant and to move from there into full professional status if 
he has the capabilities and deslne. 

Furthermore, there has to be a reorganization of the work 
and education of the professional in order to accommodate echelons 
of aides and assistants. The professional needs to be equipped 
and engaged to undertake the highly technical supervisory and 
directive roles commensurate v/ith his training and education, 
while non-professional and sub-professional personnel are assigned 
those tasks which require less skills, training, and judgment. 

The success of a New Careers program, involves the accept- 
ance by the service and educational institutions of these con- 
cepts and the coordination of education and employment. In more 
concrete terms, pemanent job positions have to be created and 
Institutionalized within the agencies, career lines established, 
training, supervision, and hi^er education provided, and social 
and trade union supports built in. 

The training requirements for the establishment of such a 
New Careers program «TUst include: Q'i 'Ihe definition of non- 

professional roles and work responsibilities with professionals 
and agency administrators; ^ 2 ) The selection and training of 
aides; ( 3 ) The selection and training of instructors and the 
tracing of on-the-job supervisors; ('4) The orientation of agency 
administrators and staff to the particular problems which aides 
may present; ( 5 ) Educational accreditation for the program and 
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further in-service training <Tnd education for the development of 
technical assistants 5 ^6) Consideration of the kinds of training 

models required and where the programs should be housed— ^ether 
witiiin thie school, in the service institu,tions , or in an independ- 
ent center or university; (7) Finally, the provision of means to 
evaluate and refine the program, without which no such experimental 
program can be complete. 



Some Basic Considerations 

Youth who h.ave thrown up in the slums, particularly those 
who have failed repeatedly both at school and in the employment 
market, rarely perceive any possibility for ever succeeding in 
doing work which carries society’s respect and in which they 
themselves can take pride* The experience they have had offers 
them little encou. 'agenmt to feel that they have any control over 
their own lives, or a voice in the decisions made about them. 

Given almost any kind of training program, such youth will find it 
hard to believe that they can, or should, take on responsibility; 
that they, rather than authorities, should make decisions; and 
that they, rather than luck, can influence their success or '’ail- 
ure. They tend to become easily discouraged if ttie action of the 
moment fails towards achieving a goal. Along with this, one need 
only point out that they have had little chance to view diffi- 
culties which arise in their lives as problems with alternative 
solutions, or even at all capable of being solved. 

Taking all this into consideration, it was felt that a 
primary emphasis of the training program to be descidbed here^ 
must be on providing these youth with some mechanism for working 
towards a change of values and attitudes. Such a mechanism^ 
should provide for: a sense of belonging to a group of individ- 

uals with common problems, interests, and expectations; a sense 
of com.petencs, to be gained from doing meaningful work and havmg 
it recognized and valued by both peers and supervisors; a feeling 
of making a useful contribution throu^ the opportunity of seeing 
the relevance of the work done to one’s community, society, and 
personal future, and acquiring the skills and knowledge that make 
this a reality; and a viay of gaining control over one’s own be- 
havior through the mutual regulation and support of others, as 
well as the exercise of responsibility to people with and for 
whom one works. If for no other reasons than these, work in the 
field of human services appears as the most appropriate to the 
stated goals. 

Cnee this choice is made, however, a number of important 
conditions follow: 
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1, For anyon© to work succ6ss fully in human service 6s 
there are some basic skills which must be learned. It 
is essential to be able to make contact^ to be con- 
cerned, and be at ease with other people. ^Tt is 
necessary to know how to observe what is goinj^' on in 
human inter— relationships and to understand the mean- 
ing of behavior within a particular context. It is 
necessa.iy to recognize that people react differently 
to different people and that no one deals equally well 
with all .jeople. One must know that one’s ovm feel- 
ings wi.ll at times get in the way, learn how to be 
aware of these feelings and how to cope with them. 

2. Because the development of non-profess'j onal human 
service positions is new and experimental and because 
the way in which the labor market will expand over 
the next few years is uncertain, it seems important 
to concentrate on training the youth as human service 
aides rather than purely as specialists in ary one 
job position, '^ds means trying to create in the 
aides a perception of themselves as a cadre of people 
functioning at a particular level in human and com- 
munity services, with a specialization in a given 
area. In this way, they are potentially capable of 
making beth the psychological and the technical transi- 
tion to different specialty areas in human services 
with minimal difficulty, utilizing the group as a 
reference point when sudden moves are made. The need 
for such role flexibility and common identity is re- 
lated to the problems created for the aides by the 
change in their own attitudes and standards of behav- 
ior. They tend to mo\^e away from their old associates 
on the streets, are not yet numerous enough to influ- 
ence their own nei^borhoods, and by reason of dis- 
parate bickground and lesser education are unlikely to 
be fully accepted as social equals by the professional. 
Conseqjiently some Aide Center or clubhouse where all can 
meet, socialize, and share experiences seems to be a^ 
valuable institution. Such an associa Mon also provides 
a nucleus for the development of credit unions and other 
material supports which serve to increase the stability 

of the aides. 



3 . In teaching specific skills for one human service^ job, 
the task requires the inclusion of enough theoretical 
background so that the youths can both perform satis- 
factorily on the job and have a sound basis on which 
to advance professionally, given the motivation, as 
well as the educational and occupational structure to 

do so* 
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The overall goals, then, of an Aide training program may- 
be summariz jd as follows : 

1, Developing in socially deprived youth the necessary 
motivation, identity, values, and capabilities for 
maximally utilizing the offered training for both 
holding down a job and beginning a potential career 
line in hujnan and community services. 

2. Enabling these youth to learn the basic interpersonal 
skills, attitudes, and knowledge common to all human 
service occupations, so that they mi^t vrork effec- 
tively in these areas. 

3» Developing flexibil5.ty of attitude, role, and view- 
point in these youth so that they -will not be arti- 
ficially confined to a specific job, but, with 
additional specialized training, can transfer easily 
from one type of human service position to another. 

4. Teaching socialized skills essential to at least one 
kind of human service. 

5. Developing meaningful jobs and career l:ijaes that are 
a permanent part of community institutions. 

6. Training and orienting professionals to work effec- 
tiv^y -with the aides. 



The New Careers Proposal 

Cn the basis of much of this thinking, the Center for 
youth and Community Studies of Howard University proposed that an 
exploratory demonstration project be attempted wi.th the aim of 
developing training in the following three areas of human services: 
child care, recreation, and social research. This initial program 
attempted to focus on; 1) the receptivity of the community for 
such a program, 2) the orientation, training and supervisory 
needs of such a program, 3) the ability of disadvantaged and 
deprived youth to be trained and function in these new careers, 
and 4) the potential of such a program fer the selection and 
development of leadership indigenous to the deprived community. 

It was proposed that ten young people between the ages of 
16 and 21 who resided in the Second Precinct of ’^/ashington, D. C. 
(an area consistently high on ■''•arious indices of social disorgani- 
zation), would be recruited for trai.ning. The program itself was 
to be based at the Baker’s Dozen Community Tv^ental Heal.,-th Center 
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of Howard University *s Center for Youth and Coniniunity Studies. 

Four of the youth would be trained to function in the recreation 
program of Baker ^s Dozen. They were to provide leadership to 
small groups of neighl’orhood school-age youngsters, organizing 
sports, supervising trips to local points of interest, and guiding 
other recreational-educational activities. Additionally, they were > 
to have the responsibility for scheduling, record keeping and 
otherwise maintaining control over a group program. 

Four others would be tra?.ned to function as Aides in a 
day care center v/’orking with pre-school and elementary school- 
age youngsters. They were to assist in a group activities pro- 
gram, organize and supervise both recreational and educational 
activities, deal with behavioral problems, and gain an under- 
standing of the nature of ear3y growth and development. They 
would be trained in an established day care center, under an 
arrangement with the Day Care Program of Friendship House, 

Ha^ington, D. C. (a neighborhood settlement house), with the 
Center for Youth and Community Studies supplying a supervisor for 
their activities. The remaining tWo wculd be trained to function 
as Research Aides in the research division of the Center for Youth 
and Community Studies, performing a variety of functions in data 
collection, processing and analysis, and interviewing. 

The Aides would be recruited as a group, with supervision 
in both training and on-the-job performance supplied by an indi- 
vidual who would function in ths role of group leader and project 
coordinator. A central purpose of the program would be to attempt 
to create a gr''up of ten that mi^lit establish for its members new 
norms of acceptable behavior, a group which would be responsible 
for sanctioning or prescribing behavior, a group that would have 
a sizeable measure of self-determination as well as a sense of group 
group loyalty and identity. 

The group was to provide a reference point for a changed 
life situation. These young people were to be placed in an un- 
comfortable situation. They would be asked to renounce the v^ays 
of their peers as non-fimctional, yet without necessarily posses- 
sing the skills and life styles that would pemit them ready 
entrance into the establishment. At times of crisis and discour- 
agement (which were bound to arise), the pull of old friends and 
familiar ways would be extremely di-^ficult to resist, unless 
there was available the support of others in a similar situation. 

It was felt that within the context of the demonstration project 
the probability of success for ihe Aide*- would be extremely small 
without a group to provide support, reference and identification. 

There remained the question of how the Aides could be 
Integrated into ongoing services. Since there was no precedent 
for such a program, and no currently available funds in agencies 



for this integration, it was proposed that during the training 
period the demonstration budget would provide stipends for the 
Aides while they were on the job. At the same time, negotiations 
would be carried out to secure permanent placements. Ihis turned 
out to be one of the more important elements of the overall pro- 
gram, and some of the problems, resistances, and successes en- 
countered are described elsewhere in this report. 

In summary, this project was conceived as a preliminary 
venture to provide knowledge and experience which, if successful, 
would lead to the setting-up of long-range demonstration programs 
for the selection, orientation and utilization of deprived youth 
as human service aides in community programs. Such a program 
would provide the opportunity for a careful assessment of '^ew 
careers’* as a preventive mental health intervention for culturally 
and econonD.cally deprived youth. 

The following is a report of this first venture. 
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CHAPTHIR WO 



Referral and Selection 



Referral 



Early in ^''arch 19^4, the Center for Youth and Community 
Studies established a working ay^eeraent •with the You'fch Employment 
Center of the Washington Action for Youth Program. Arrangements 
were made for the counselors at ttie Employment Center to refer ’ 
youth to the CYCS facility at "the Baksr’s Dozen Youth Center for 
Interviews and possible placement in Research, Recreation, and 
Day Care aide positions. 

Job descriptions of the Aide positions "were provided for 
the Director of the Youth Employment Center, and the following 
criteria for selection were agreed upon; 

1. Age - 16-21 years. 

2. No schooling beyond high school and currently not 
a student. 

3. No existing communicable diseases. 

4. Mo pending arrest or sentence. 

5. No current employment. 

6. Reading ability at 5th grade level or above. 

One week prior to the interviews, the Faker’s Dozen Center 
began receiving requests for appointments on behalf of eligible 
youth seeking employment. These appointments were made on a firs’b- 
come, first-served basis. A total of twen-ly-six interviews were 
scheduled on the basis of referrals from the Youth Employment 
Center. Four in’terviews were scheduled on the basis of referrals 
from the Baker’s Dozen Group Work staff. One person "was referred 
a D. C. Recrea-fcion Roving Leader. 

Of the twenty-nine people scheduled for interviews, twenty- 
two kept their appointments during the selection week. Those iho 
failed to appear for their initial interviews gave the following 
reasons : 

1. Arrest and confinement - one person. 

2. Illness - two people. 

3. Found other employment - four people. 
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Selection 



Before beginnin^i the interviews, the GYCS staff decided to 
select the Aides in such a way as to develop a b^oup representing 
a vride spectrum of personal and social problems* Accordingly, the 
concept of »risk categories” v^as introduced into the selection 
process* 



It was decided to screen the candidates and divide them 
into three risk categories: high, low, and mediu^n. The term 

"risk” referred to an estimate of the probability that the candi- 
date would be successful in the program, i. e., would stay in it 
for the duration of the prograia and be able to function in an 
assigned job. As an anchor point, the term »»hi^ risk” was ap- 
plied to those candidates i^ose poor socio-economic profiles 
indicated that they would probably have severe problems in coping 
Tdth the demands of the program. (For want of a better term, 
•tsocio-economic profile” is used to indicate an overall evaluation 
of a candidate's medical, educational, social, and vocational 
history. The profile was obtained from a variety of sources which 
included schools, referi*ing agencies, the candidates' application 
form, observed interaction with peers, and a physical examination.) 

The criteria for the risk categories were established as 

follows : 

A. High Risks 

1. Four or more arrests. 

2* Confinement as a result of juvenile offenses. 

3* Poor school perfor-.iance. 

4* Dropping out of school before tenth grade. 

5. A measured I.^. below 70. 

6. No previous employment history or a record of 
being unwilling or unable to work. 

B. Medium Risks 

1. A series of police contacts but no more than 
four arrests— no confinement. 

2. Poor or average school performance. 

3* A measured I.Q. above 70. 

4* Dropping out of school in tenth grade or later. 

5. Limited employment history with no demonstrated 
ability to sustain a work experience. 

C . Low Risk s 

1. No police contact. 

2. Average academic record. 

3* Graduation from hi^ school or equivalent. 

4. A history of part-time employment during the 
school career. 
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Hie selection process began as the cand5.dates presented 
themselves at Baker’s Dozen for interviews. Each applicant went 
throu^ the following process ; 



Application ; 

The appli'^atior was designed to gather demographic infor- 
mation and roughly to test the reading ability of the candidate. 

(The questions on the application were worded in what approximated 
a fifth grade reading level.) Prior to filling out the application, 
and on the application itself, the candidates were told that a 
police record and poor school performance would not disqualify them 
from the available positions. 



Preliminary Interview : 

Each candidate was told in detail the goals of the program, 
the types of jobs available and the terms of employment. The 
selection procedure was also explained to all candidates. During 
this preliminary interview, the candidates were particularly con- 
cerned about being disqualified because of their past records and 
about whether they were making a better impression than the otlier 
candidates. These concerns raised some doubts about the accuracy 
of the data secured on the applications, particularly information 
about past history. 



Depth Interview ; 

Each candidate was then interviewed at length from a 
schedule designed to probe for the candidate’s values, life styles, 
previous experiences and family relationships. The interviews 
were conducted and tape-recorded by CTCS staff members, and varied 
in length between forty- five minutes and two hours. Interesting 
reactions of some of the candidates to this interview can be found 
in the aides’ views of the program contained in chapter seven. 



Physical Examination ; 

At the conclusion of the depth interview, each candidate 
was given an appointment for a physical examination, conducted at 
a local hospital by one of three resident physicians. The exam- 
inations were provided in order to detect communicable diseases, 
althou^ the candidates were not given chest X-rays or blood tests 
at this time. The exams failed to reveal, however, that one female 
candidate was in her fourth month of pregnancy. 
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Two candidates were eliminated from program as a result of 
the medical examination. Two candidates eliminated themselves by 
failing to report at all. One other candidate v/as elimuiated be- 
cause 'the depth interview with a CYCS psychologist indicated that 
he was too '‘unstable'' to attempt such a program. 



Final Selection ; 

-Ihe final group of ten was chosen from the pool of seven- 
teen that remained after the conclusion of all the above procedures. 
Fourteen of these were paired according to the previously descri e 
risk categories, as well as by age and sex. One member of each 
pair was then selected on a chance basis, while those members of 
the pairs not selected constituted a control group to b^ inter- 
viewed at the end of the program. The three others in the mal 
group had been chosen from the pool by the CYCS staff as particu- 
larly appropriate for the program. 

In this manner, seven boys and three girls were sel^ted 
to constitute the project group.* They ranged in ^ge from 16 to 
20, and had attained between an eighth and an eleventh grade cr- 
eation. Four of the seven boys had delinquent recor^j 
of the three tA^ls had given birth to children out of wedlock 
prior to the beginning of the program. 

The following are brief descriptions of the ten Aides who 
were selected for the training program, based upon demographic 
and identification data, as well as initial impressi^s recode 
by the training staff. It mi^t be noted that had these youth 
come to us throu^ formal 'referral', they might well ^^ve h^ a 
variety of social or psychiatric diagnostic 'labels* attached. 



Aide A Cage 16, male) 

He completed the ninthfgrade at a junior high school 
Ufeshington, D. C. A gregarious, talkative young nan, he had a 
marked ability to quickly establish relationships mth 
visors. He prided himself on what he perceived as an abi^ty to 
move in any kind of circle and accomplish vjhatever he mi^t set 
his mind to, often expounding on these themes in an expansive, 
almost omnipotent manner. His facial expression and re^y smile 
prompted one supervisor to remark that Aide A almost made her 
want to "Zip up his snowsuit." He had a brief history of prior 
employment as a janitor, but was fired because of his arrest 



* Many more boys than girls had originally volunteered for the 
program. 



record. The latter included arrest and probation on charges of 
robbery, housebreaking, and disorderly conduct. Puring the pro- 
gram he lived at three separate addresses, although primarily with 
his mother. Aide A was assigned to Day Care training. 



Aide B ‘a^e IS. male ) 

Aide E finished the tenth grade at a Y^ashington, D. C. 
hi^i school before leaving school altogether, he is rather small 
in stature, and his tendency, \^en first seen, to wear clothing 
one or bv/o sizes too large only accentuated this fact. Aide B 
gave the impression of an extremely wary and guarded individual 
who hardly ever looked at or spoke directly to anyone he was 
addressing. Initially, he was quite critical of the program, and 
openly questioned the possibility of its having any effect on the 
behavior of the group members, althou^ at the same time he was 
quick to point out positive directions for action and to assume 
leadership. Fe is one of five children and has lived for seven- 
teen years at the same address (a public housing project). Kis 
mother is a housewife wiiile his stepfather, is a post office 
employee. In recent years. Aide B has attempted to become more 
self-sufficient, at least in part because of a conflict with his 
stepfather. He has alternated between living at^his parents* 
home, an aunt*s apartment, and an apartment of his own. Aide E*s 
employment included a series of low-paying, unskilled, temporary 
jobs, the most recent of which v^as as a one-dollar-an-hour kitchen 
helper. His delinquency arrest record included charges of robbery 
and truancy. For both of these, he was confined to a correctional 
institution. Fe was assigned to Recreation training. 



Aide C (a,;e IB, male) 

Aide C completed the ninth grade at a junior hi^ school 
in ’f^^ashington, D. 0. A slender, somewhat short young^man, he had 
a tendency to be quick-tempered, volatile, and dogmatic in his 
approach when first seen . He had held a number of blue-collar job 
in" the past, but had often been fired because of his temper. He 
tended to try to ally himself with more powerful group figures, 
for vtiich maneuvers he was often ridiculed openly by the others 5 
to which he would react by not interacting at all. Aide C is the 
oldest of nine children, and lives with his mo+her and siblings in 
Northeast lYashington. He has no juvenile record, and has been an 
active member of a community group whose membership includes many 
young people who are steadily employed and/or college students. 

He was assigned to Recreation training. 
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Aide D (af^e IS. female) 

She completed the 11th grade at a local high school. She 
is a hi^ly articulate and attractive young g^l who was consist- 
ently well-dressed, a contrast to the others in the group. She 
is single and has a three-year-old daughter v/ho is being raised by 
Aide E's mother. Initially, Aide E was livtat. with mother and 
stepfather. 'During the program she moved into an apartment of her 
own. Poth her parents are employed and have a substantial income, 
living' in an area best described as middle-class. She tended to 
be both provocative and critical of the other group members, and 
presented herself as having a very different set of values and 
Lpirations than that of the others. She was assic^ied to Research 

training. 
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Aide E (age 17. rnale) 

k±de E completed the tenth grade in a segregated high 
school in a small town in South Carolina. Ke is a muscular y^th 
who spoke often, at a rapid-fire rate, with a deep South Carolina 
accent that resembled the typical speech of the West Indies. His 
talent at spontaneously rhyming his speech as he talk^ was 
greeted with great amusement by the group, and constituted one or 
a series of attempts he made to find sane kind of role and recog- 
nition vrith the others. At the outset of the program, he was 
living with his mother, nine siblings and an uncle. The family 
Income consists of Social Security payments and spora^c rent 
money from the uncle. Aide E left his mother’s home when she ^ 
demanded one-half of his Aide salary for the privilege of sharing 
a bed with his uncle, and for the family's cleaning and cooking . 
needs. He had no criminal record and had never been employed. 

He was initially considered an outsider by the group because or 
his accent, his dress, his southern background, and his nemess 
in the Washington area. He was assigied to Day Care training. 
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Aide F (age 19. malel 

Aide F completed the ninth grade at a local junior hi^ 
school. Aide F is a tall, slender, youthful appearing pers^ 
who lives with a maternal aunt. His employment history included 
temporary work as a porter and a kitchen helper. Ke was arrested 
once for "eiratic behavior" that resulted in a brief commitment 
to a local hospital for observation. Initially, he was reluc^t 
to discuss his social life, althou^ adding that he had very f^ 
friends his own age. He was also quite reticent mth the other 
group members, a situation that often left him an outsider. He 
Tias assigned to Research training. 
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Aide G (age 19 « male) 

Aide u finished the 11th grade at a local hi^^ school 
before droppinf^ out. He is a short, muscular youth who wastes 
few words in speaking exactly v/hat is on his mind. He lives with 
his mother, and has vforked as a stock clerk and a cement finisher *s 
helper. Initially, he admitted to one arrest and confinement for 
housebreaking. Later on dur'lng the program, he talked about other 
delinquent acts. I!any people noted that he had a unique talent 
fcr cutting thrOT?^ discussion and hitting directly at central 
issues. He was assigned to Day Care tra5.ning. 



Aide K (age 16, female) 

She completed the tenth grade at a local hi^ school. 

Aide H is a virard of the ’Yelfare Department and currently resides 
in a foster home. She had one ch^ld "w^ien she came to the program, 
and gave birth to a second child before the training program was 
completed. She had other delinquent history. She had been 
briefly employed as a nurse *s aide. Although initially reticent 
and withdrawn in group discussions (so much so as to lead some of 
the professional staff to raise the possibility of a severe 
emotional disorder), she quickly formed attachments to the other 
two girls in the group, and ’’blossomed” perceptibly throu^^out 
the training progran . Aide V v^as assigned to Day Care training. 



Aide I (age 20. male) 

Aide I completed the tenth grade at a local hi^ school. 
He is a well-built young man with a great deal of strength and 
athletic ability, for T/^ich he had received a number of rewards 
while still in school. He talked a great deal about his accom- 
plishments and seemed to demand praise and recognition from both 
his peers and adults. Aide I lived alone until he got married 
toward the end of the training program. His employment history 
indicated a marked ability to obtain several very good jobs, but 
difficulty holding them dovm or staying with them. In 1962, he 
was ai-rested and confined on a lottery slip charge. Aide I is 
the oldest of 14 children j his mother is presently receiving 
public assistance. He impressed most staff members initially as 
warm, friendly, extremely self-confident and hi^ly manipulative. 
Aide I was assigned to Recreation training. 



Aide J (age 19 < female) 

Aide J completed the tenth grade at a local hi^ school. 
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A tall, slender, often poorly dressed girl, she v/as no> very 
articulate v/hen first seen, and remained somev^hat remote from the 
rest of the group. She lives at hcxie with her mother and one of 
three brothers, all in a -bv/o-room, sparsely furnished apartment. 
She has no arrest record, and had been employed briefly at 
restaurants, laundries, etc. ^^er social companions were almost 
exclusively other girls. She was assigned to Recreation training. 
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CHAPTER TOPEE 



The Gore Training Program 



Aide Training i wiethod 

!''ention has already been made in the Introduction (pp. 7-9) 
of the' ideal dimensions of a training program for human service 
aides. Translated into actual practice, the program consisted of 
three major related segments: The Core Group, specialty workshops 

and seminars, and supervised on-the-Job experience. 



The Core Group 

The ten Aides, along Tvith their leader, met together daily 
for approximately three hours in what came to be known as the Core 
Group; they met five days per vreek during the first six weeks of 
the program, then twice a week during the last six weeks. The Core 
Group was conceptualized as a training group wherein its members 
would learn how society, small groups, people in general and they 
themsleves felt, functioned, and developed. T/vithin this group the 
Aides learned how to analyze personal, social and Job-related 
problems, make their own decisions, try on various roles and atti- 
tudes for size, and generally cope more effectively v/ith people and 
the world around them. 

Starting from their own experiences, the members of the 
Core Group were encouraged to examine the process of adolescence 
and the problems of living in a poor area of the city. As the 
group progressed, it drew upon experts to discuss and examine with 
them areas of knowledge of human services coirmon to all. TOese 
included ; 

1. Problems of human development, i.e. > family life, 
childhood, adolescence, mental health, normalcy and 
deviance; 

2. The structure and function of corainunity institutions 
and their resources; 

3. The special problems of socially deprived areas and 
minority groups; 

4. Health care and first aid; 

5. Program organization and development; 
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6. Labor and employment; 

7. The law and le[..al aid; 

8. Credit unions, insurance, and medical care proi^rams; 

9. Proble;:is of workinc;;; with people. 

In practice, this meant that formal and theoretical issues 
as well as practical problems arising from the life of the group 
and job experiences were presented for the group to discuss, work 
on, and gain practice in their examination and solution. Ttie 
'•business” of the group was focused by a number of related ques- 
tions underlying all issues -rfiich the leader continually threw back 
to the members to grapple with — questions such as; 

1. Ko’/v does one assess situations'’ 

2. How does one observe accurately'? 

3. Fow does one sort out alternatives and think throu^ 
the consequences of actions'? 

4. Fow does one go about obtaining sufficient information 
in order to begin to solve a problem? 

5« How does one judge v/hat information is important and 
relevant? 

6. How can one use others to help in this activity? 

Issues actually dealt with covered a wide range including; 
who is best suited for what job and why; problems of minority 
group discrimination; how to deal with annoying supervisors; i*ules 
and regulations about tardiness and pay; why someone is not able 
to feel part of the group; and why the leader can be trusted more 
than group members. As far as possible, realistic decisions 
necessi'bated by many of these issues yrere left to the group. If 
the leader had to make a decision by default, then this itself 
became an issue for the group to take up. This process of self- 
examination and decision-making was greatly aided by continually 
feeding back into the group information and observations frora on— 
•j^0_iob supei*visors, researchers, and others with inhom the Aides 
were in daily contact. Ir essence, a major segment of the lives 
and behavior of the group members was, in this way, held up for 
scrutiny and discussion by all, laying the groundwork for the 
developnent of norms, values, and sanctions adapted to the demands 
of working together and performing on the job. 
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Durinji the first tv/o vreeks of the Oore prOj^raTi, all the 
Aiv^es were rotated through the three job possibilities, to give 
them an understanding of v/hat these jobs entailed. I'any of these 
youth had little realistic appreciation of either the range or 
content of jobs outside the narroiv confines of what they could 
usually look for and do: maids, cooks, busboys, construction 

workers, garbage men, and the like. The goals of this part of the 
program included familiarizing the Aides with the three specialized 
fields, orienting them to the admi.nistrative routines of the pro- 
gram, and establishing the Core Group. During this two week period, 
the group spent four hours a day rotating among the three jobs, 
with three hours a day devoted to the Core Group. 

'Ihree days were spent in research orientation. Ihe entire 
group met with members of the Center for Youth and Gor;imunity 
Studies research staff, ihe group was exposed to many of the tasks 
that would typically be performed by research aides. In addition, 
the iiroup -visited the Data Processing Center at Hov/ard University 
in order to obseirve the use of automatic da-ba processing. 

The group was then divided in half and each group spent 
three days in the day care and recreation centers. In both these 
settings the -trainees had the chance to observe professionals at 
their tasks, see films related to the two fields, and talk to 
s-baff members. 

It was felt that after such rotation, the Aides were able 
to make a more appropriate choice as to -which jobs were best suited 
for themselves and for each other (at least as measured by their 
eventual performance in the areas -they chose). This would follow 
from the opportimity to both be exposed to and .^et a taste of some 
realistic dijnensions of jobs v/ith "vhich they were essentially un- 
familiar. The -ro-bation, however, also provided a setting which 
began to -ive the Aides a notion of what the wider community ou-b- 
side themselves had to offer. This initial '^widening of horizons” 
■was built throughout the Core program by bringing into the group 
outside speakers and represen -batives of canmunity agencies and 
prograr.is, and -baking the group on a number of visi-bs to educa- 
tional, cultural and social institutions in the area. Thus the 
Core Group also served to pro-vlde a medium for enlarging and 
differentiating the outlook of "the Aides on -the world around them, 
affording a better basis for making choices and decisions, and 
identifying with the -wider community. 

The ideal functions of the Core Group mi^.t be summarized 
as follows : 

1. An organization within -wiiich the indi-vidual youth 

could develop an identification as Human Service Aide. 
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2 . A place in vjhich the Aides could i.ive each other 
raitual assistance and support. 

3. A vehicle for ircreasing, perception of and control 
over hcha^rLor and the assumption of responsibility 
for the fer';up so that a '*^roup identity” could be 
formed, with ^^oals, values and standards. 

4. The primary place where problems regarding job per- 
formarce could be examined and dealt with and vrtiere 
administrative decisions could be made. 

5. The place where social and personal problems could be 
brought up and worked out. 

6. A more effective medium for the transmission of con- 
tent related to the functioning of society, human 
development and human relations, the general pre- 
requisities for employment, and specialty knowledge 
relating to individual fields. Indeed, a generic 
training program in ’human services’ that mi^t 
provide a base for specialization in a variety of 
different human service fields. 



The Core Group t Content 

The Gore program itself can perhaps best be described by 
recounting sane of the incidents that highlighted the interaction 
among the group members, and between the §.roup members and the 
leader. These incidents were selected to illustrate the wide 
variety of problems that may develop when trainees find they need 
to make substantial adjustments in their life styles as part of 
their job training. A more detailed outline, of the content of 
the Core sessions may be found in Appendix 1 . 

In one sense the program began with a major handicap j it 
was conceived and constructed by people other than the youth 
themselves. Since it was not perceived as their own, the youth 
did not need to have a sense of commitment to the program. In- 
stead, they tried to rely on the staff for direction, while avoid- 
ing any responsibility for what took place. 'Ihey seemed to feel 
that, in order to earn their pay, they must do as they vrere told 
and sit through the program, even if this meant long periods of 
silence, frustration and boredom. If the program demanded that 
they change attitudes, then they were also prepared to tell and 
give the staff what they wranted. In short, they brought with 
them to the group a wide variety of behaviors and interpersonal 
skills that were designed to protect them from responsibility for 
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■bhemsGlvGS and ohg another^ from bhG thraat of being blamad for 
failurG, and from thG risk, of making long-tarm, indapandant 
decisions about themselves and their futures. They seemed always 
to want to force 'the staff into an authoritarian posture, as 
thouf^ at least then they might knov/ where they stood and could sit 
back with a half-smile, content in the knowledge that this proved 
the program ivas more of tiie "same old ttiing." 

A favorite variation of thts approach was, at points of 
particular crisis, to threaten to go back to the "street" and "rob 
and steal." Along with implied threats of violence, this often 
resulted in raising a great deal of consternation among the staff, 
'ihe leader, in particular, would find himself unable to adopt a 
consistent stand before these and other onslau^ts, vacillating 
between trying to be supportive, helpful and ’’well-liked, " and 
angrily wondering if a more demanding and punitive approach were 
not necessary. To sit vdth these young people every day for hours 
at a time became a problem in itself. Days went by wiihout any- 
thing apparently important to talk about or an issue around which 
to make a decision. Efforts to introduce new topics were met with 
scattered groans or resolute, impenetrable silence. As if to find 
some comfortable way to spend the time, some marginal person in 
the group was singled out for the verbal attack of the others, 
with the leader's attempts to ferret out the reasons for this mis- 
interpreted as sanction for the onslau^t. Siding with some of 
the members either to protect or to encourage them, the leader 
found he was alienating the others and undermining group respon- 
sibility. All these things, hov/ever, were part of the climate 
generated when these ten youth were brought together to consider 
the problems of adjusting to their new job, to learn more about 
themselves and their community, and to make meaningful decisions 
related to their functioning on the job and as a group. 

On several occasions, for example, administrative errors 
and mix-ups caused the pay checks of the trainees to be delayed, 
''his was usually met with open exi)ressions of anger and resent- 
ment, threats of quitting, and cynical disappointment in the pro- 
gram. The first time this happened, -the leader anxiously responded 
to the group's reaction by calling in the ^Director of the 
Center for Youth and Community Studies. He listened to their com- 
plaints, explained the problem, and offered to establish an emer- 
gency fund from which they m±^t borrow^ money until they were paid. 
Five of the group accepted amounts ranging from three to thirty 
dollars, all of which were repaid when their pay came throu^. 

In further discussion with the leader, however, the other 
members of the group proudly said that they would never be in the 
position of having to ask the boss for money. (In retrospect, 
many of the group members told of how they had felt cheated of 
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the chance to express their “ri^teous indignation” at the wrong 
that had been committed. At the same time there was a great ^ 
temptation on the part of some of the staff to deal with their own 
anxieties about the tlireat to “quit” by siding with the kids 
against the "iTniversity administration” and inciting ’’direct” 
protest action.) The jjroup as a whole, with the help of the leader, 
then began exploring ways of banding together so none of them 
would be cau^t in the position some of them were in. They began 
to develop the concept of an independent organization of Aides, 
and planned for raising an emergency fund. Each -^ide v^as to con- 
tribute two dollars per week to a fund which would be used to 
finance money-making social events. 

As the planning continued and the time for actual commit- 
ment of funds grew near, some members began to find fault with 
the plan and eventually the idea was drooped. It occurred to the 
leader later that the plan had perhaps failed beca'^se the leader 
had given it so much support that the trainees were unable to 
feel it was something of their own making. Also, the issue of 
whether or not they could trust one another v/i-th their money 
without some arbitrary authority overseeing the process was 
never resolved. 

Their pay was delayed again a short wiiile later. Chce 
more, the threats v/ere heard of quitting and going out to commit 
crimes, the accusations made of betrayal and lack of ccncem. 

There was no immediate response to all this 5 however, the group 
rather quickly began coming up with alternative plans of action, 
including the possibility of calling in a newspaper reporter who 
had previously written a story on the training program and getting 
him to apply public pressure, '’he choice finally agreed upon was 
for the group to write a petition stating that they would walk 
off their jobs in a body if they did not have firm assurance that 
they would be paid as soon as possible. Effective action was 
taken almost immediately, and the group had a firm inst^ce of 
their own power and influence, as well as of their ability to act 
together for iheir mutual benefit. 

It is Important to note that at no time during the dif- 
ficulties with pay did the i^embers of the group show a marked 
lack of “capacity to tolerate frustration,” or “ability to delay 
for future gratification,” as mi^t be signified by actually 
leaving the program, re-engaging in delinquent behavior, or 
purposely messing up on the job. Euite to the contrary, in spite 
of not getting the “immediate reinforcement” of their pay on 
time, and in spite of staff anxiety, they were able to express 
their consternation and anger and keep it within acceptable 
limits; they were able to constructively explore alternative 
actions; and they were able to act in a unified and responsible 
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manner to achieve a given end, rather than deny themselves any 
possibility of success - ^iven the settin^^, opportunity and ^ 
support to do these things. Just how ’'permanent” these behaviors 
can be is best illustrated by the following anecdote. Some weeks 
after the training period had ended, a professional social worker 
on the staff had some trouble with her owi pay and was angrily^ and 
loudly denouncing the administrative structure, while threatening 
some form of reprisal. One of the Aides, who happened to hear 
w&llcGd ov6r 3nd pa.'fctGd li6r softly on th© back^ reassuring her v/ith^ 
"There, there, I’ve been through this before. It’s just something 
you have to get used to.” 

There were other instances as well of the youth dem^- 
strating an ability to make constructive use of the group si'^a- 
tion, particularly when given the opportunity to make meaningful 
decisions. One of the more significant of these revolved around 
one of the girls in the group. Early in the program she was 
assigned to research, given a tape recorder and asked to i^er- 
view some of the other Aides. She was given a ”hard time” one 
of the interviewees, leaving an undertone of resentment that 
carried over into arguments in the group session. Taking the 
tape recorder home with her, the girl did not return to the 
program for three days. 

The leader and the group spent most of a session assessing 
what had happened and planning what to do about it. For one 
thing, the girl, throughout her participation in the program, had 
always emphasized her hi(^xer socio-economic backgrouna and re- 
mained aloof from the others. The boys in particular resented 
her attitude and had been lookinti for a Viray to ’’bring her down 
front” (demoralize her), /'s the discussion progressed and the^ 
various reasons and the situation became clear, three alternatives 
emerged and were presented to the group; (1) the police could e 
called and the girl charged with theft; (2) the leader could 
visit her and at least get the tape recorder back; or (3) the 
group itself could assume responsibility for- the situation. Tlie 
last alternative was decided upon, and it v/as left to the group 
to work out a solution. 

Quite soon afterwards, the absent girl returned. The 
group members had set themselves up in teams and waited at the 
girl’s home until she returned, whereupon they asked and con- 
vinced her to return to the program. In a separate session with 
the leader, the ^irl talked about her position in the group and 
considered what aspects of her behavior in the program had con- 
tributed to the way the group felt about her. ?!ore imp^tantly, 
however, the incident illustrated how all the group members could 
mobilize themselves (not very long after the start of the program; 
around the difficulties one of them was encountering, even when 
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the alternatives have relieved then of all responsibility. 

This was by no means a consistent practice of the group. However^ 
it was s'tjrikingly in contrast to the usual expectation of a ’lack 
of concern for others'* and difficulties in choosing among alter- 
natives in these youth. 

The group’s response to the need for coming up with a 
working policy around absence and punctuality pinpointed many of 
their conflicts and problems. Two rules had been made about 
attendance at the beginning of the program.. The first fifteen^ 
minutes of an hour were considered a "grace period." If a trainee 
arrived within the first fifteen minutes^ he would still receive 
credit for the entire hour. Secondly, if a person were going to 
be absent, he had to call in to his supervisor and explain. 

Testing this structure for consistency and fairness re- 
mained a major preoccupation of the group throughout the program. 

On the one hand, the leader of the group often found himself 
placed in the position of an arbitrary authority administering a 
set of rules which the trainees saw only as something to deviate 
from or find loopholes in. Attempts to make the formulation and 
administering of such rules a mutual re^ onsibility were met by 
accusations of weakness and lack of control on the part of the 
leader. For their part, the trainees were also in conflict. 

Given the fact that this was someone else’s program, they were 
tempted to get aviray with as much as they could. On the other 
hand, many of them had been "docked" for lateness and^ absence 
early in the program and wanted others to share in this fate. In 
the group discussions, it became clear that what they were often 
doing was forcing someone into the role of a "boss" and then giv- 
ing him only two choices; fire everyone who missed work, or 
surrender control and let the trainees do whatever they vranted. 

It was pointed out repeatedly that neither alternative was 
realistic, and that the group had to decide to take responsibility 
for controlling themselves and coming to work. 

The constant demand on the group for an operational 
policy and the refusal to let it be pushed off onto an arbitrary 
authority eventually led to a feasible policy. The overall 
reliability and attendance of the group continued to mprove 
over the length of the program. This reflected a signific^iu 
change in the direction of self— regulation and resp^sibility 
on the part of youth whose work and school records indicated a^ 
long standing problem around keeping anything remotely resembling 

regular hours. 

The Gore Group also served as a vehicle for enlarging 
the trainees’ experience vrith the world around them. The first 
field trip the group made was to the United States Senate to hear 
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portions of the debate on the '"-ivil lights T'ill of 19o4. The 
arrangements for the trip were niade by one of the jjroup members, 
who simply ca3.1ed the Capitol and explained what he wanted. I e 
was extremely proud when the agency received written confirmation 
of a request to the Senate that he had initiated. 



The experience of visiting the Senate and hearin^i a por- 
tion of the Civil Ri^^ts debate stimulated an. animated discussion 
of political systems and their effect on the comr.on person. Some 
of the trainees were shocked at the conduct of the Senators ^ 
the floor during the debate, '’'any questions were raised: .<ny 

don’t they listen to each other?” and ’’Chat does the amount of 
tax on cigarettes have to do vd.th ..ivil Sights’’” 



The group reacted differentially when they were £iven the 
chance to participate in a conference of professionals that was 
considering the problems of aide positions in human se^ices. 
Their experience at this conference produced many questions about 
their ov/n futures. They recof-nized that many people were in 
favor of using non-professionals in new^roles, but ^ey had m^y 
doubts about hov; far a.^encies were willing to go. .-.ney felt tha 
many people were actually unwillin,, to give them a ^d 

they could see no way of helping ihese people change their m^ds. 

Comments about tlie prejudices and the lack of 

by professionals were .rade by the trainees as they discussed the 
conference. 



As they continued to discuss the problem of selling new 
ideas to reluctant professionals, the group resolved to demm- 
strate that they could be trusted to do responsible jo os. It 
was at this point in the program that the trainees began to 
realize that what they were doing could have national ramifica- 
tions. They began to see themselves as a pilot group with some- 
thing to prove, however, de^ite their new dedication to the 
task before them and regardless of how well they did in the 
program, they still retained doubts about their ovm futures. 

Over the twelve week period the members of the group did 
not knit together to form an integrated unit - one that could cope 
with stressful situations and continue functioning in the absence 
of a leader or mthout the formal demand of a required meeting 
time with attendance taken. 



Individual members did gain from the esq^erience to varying 
deKrees, as reflected in the trainees’ evaluations of the pro^^ 
to be found elsewhere in this report, but they were highly critical 
of much of what went on in the Core Group. After the training was 

completed and the Core Group allowed to distod, 
a number of problems arising with individual Aides that mi^^t h ve 
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greatly benefited from group consideration and action-, 'This sug- 
gests the need for continued training and support during early 
experience in the full-time emplo^rnent situation, something that 
might be achieved through continuea group meetings and/or an 
Independent Aide organization framework. 



Role of the Leader 

A critical element in the process just desci*ibed is the 
leader and his ability either to foster or to hinder an atmos- 
phere in which this process can develop. It is a complex role to 
play, and one not easily defined except perhaps by features that 
can be inferred from both what was and what was not done in the 
program : 

1. As the representative of the training agency, the 
leader has authority to dismiss individual members if 
necessary, and to apply such sanctions as docking pay, 
keeping the group beyond an allotted time, or imposing 
disagreeable tasks. 

2. From the onset, he needs to make Quite clear how much 
authority he keeps and how much is delegated to the 
group. 

3. He, as the chief liaison person with other supervisors 
and research personnel, knows a great deal of what goes 
on in the work situation and often in the ” outside” 
lives of the group members. He is responsible for 
bringing up difficulties with the fjroup, even if mem- 
bers directly concerned do not. 

4. Fe helps the group look at the reality of various 
situations, explore alternative interpretations and 
solutions, and become increasingly aware of the con- 
sequences of their actions. In sum, he is the 
arbiter of reality for the group. 

5. He provides opportunities for problem-solving and 
decision-making, continually trying to foster a 
spirit of constructive and critical inquiry. All this 
is aimed at teaching the group hcfw to function in such 
a way as to support and help one another in the solu- 
tion of their problems and the managemsnt of their 
lives . 

6. Almost as a corollary to the above, he encourages the 
group at all times (often against great opposition) to 
take on responsibility for themselves and their own 
actions. 
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7. Since his positicai as leader also makes him available 
as a model with whom the youth might identify, the 
leader must be able to cope with a variety of situa- 
tions in ways consistent with the goals he has for the 
group. Fis own standards and values must be clear to 
himself, allowing him (without fear of personal seduc- 
tion or insecurity) to assist the group in questioning 
and re-examining their own values and those of society 
In general. lie must also be able to accept the im- 
plicit role of ego-model without anxiety and signs of 
rejection, and without over- identification. 

8. As part of this process, he needs to be willing to 
admit his mistakes, and help the group be less defen- 
sive about their own. 

9* He arranges to introduce subject matter into the group 
discussions as seems appropriate, and to prwide 
opportunities for group experience in planning their 
own activities. 

10. Above all, his influence with the group members varies 
almost, directly vri,th his indicating his respect and 
confidence in their ability to manage their lives, 
solve their own problems, and behave responsibly. 

In essence, the leader must be a strong authority figure 
who delegates much of his power fcr decision-making to the group, 
without surrendering his role as teacher, counsellor, stimulator 
of inquiry, source of information, and reality- tester. It is not 
a »*safe” role behind which to hide, buttressed by a variety of 
administrative regulations, supports and restrictions to fall^ 
back on in time of trouble. He is not there as group "therapist’* — 
a role which, for the contemporary professional, is a great temp- 
tation. Father the role is that of trainer and leader, which 
involves a great deal of personal risk and willingness to offer 
one's own actions, values and abilities as models to be emulated, 
Including the possibility that they may be found wanting and re- 
placed by others. Moreover, the leader must find, support, and 
reject within each of the youth those qualities that make for 
effective functioning and personal competence, an activity which 
requires the kind of involvement and enthusiasm that is rarely 
confined to the official time Unit set for the group meeting^. 
Finally, he must be able to tolerate the floundering, indecision 
and lack of closeness that often affect the group, indicating by 
his tolerance and lack of anxious intervention that in this group 
decisions can be made and problems can be solved. 
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Specialty Training 



Specialty Training and Tforkshops 

The Aides spent part of each day during the training 
period in the job specialties to which they had been assigned. 

Ihis on-the-job training took place at three different locations, 
under the supervision of specialists in each of the three job 
areas. Generally, the training took the form, of immediate involve- 
ment in practical aspects of the job, supplemented by regularly 
scheduled training sessions and workshops at which specific tech- 
niques and knowledge were considered. 

The particular content and structure of each of the 
specialty training programs had certain unique features that 
deserve separate consideration. Follov;ing are the descriptions 
of each of the specialty training programs, based on the accounts 
of the respective specialty supervisors. Outlines of the curricu- 
lum covered may be found in Appendix 1. 



Day Care Training 



Four Aides worked five hours a day in a day care program 
at Friendship House on Capitol Hill in TTashington. Each Aide was 
assigned to a teacher responsible for a group of children. Aides 
assisted these teachers in moving the children to and from activ- 
ities, dressing them, leading and supervising organized and free 
play, helping with arts and crafts, helping at mealtimes, and 
dealing vrith behavioral and interpersonal problems as they arose. 

Ihe Aides met as a group twice a week with the GYCS day 
care supervisor to discuss their observations of the children, 
the uses of different kinds of play, their relations with the 
regiilar staff, and other problems arising from their daily 
experiences. Tiie latter included discipline, racial remarks, 
sexual confusion, and emotional upset. The day care training 
consisted of discussion of these problems, observations, lectures, 
films, case conferences, role playing sessions, written exercises, 
and direct work with children. 
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The Aides were required to write reports on their observa- 
tions and daily experiences. Ti^is ma.de them avirare of the need to 
express themselves coherently, '^ms, even though ;nany of the 
trainees had disliked school and formal learning, they began to 
ask for exercises to improve their writing ability. Aides also 
participated in case conferences about individual children, during 
which they could add their ovm observations and comments to thoce 
of the regular staff. 

Tlie day care supervisor kept a daily diary of her meetings 
with the Aides which gives the flavor of what occurred in these 
sessions : 

I met with W, X, Y and Z at Friendship House shortly past 
nine o'clock. Tliey were already in the rooms to which they 
had been assigned, watching the kids, and were somewhat 

reluctant to leave them when I came for them I thw^t 

it best to meet their feelings, and started out by saying that 
I knevf they got bored sitting around and talking and perhaps 
it would be a good idea to give them the reasons for this. I 
then explained that there were plenty of people who could be 
hired by day care centers to do just routine stuff like fixing 
juice, setting up cots for rest, etc., and they didn't need 
me to teach them that— they could learn it just by sitting 
around and watching for a while. I said I was interested in 
teaching them some things that would make them more valuable 
to a day care center than just anybody who knew how to do 
those things — that I had knowledge and experience about under- 
standing kids and how and why they behave as they do, that I 
wanted to pass it on to them so they could have better job 

opportunities o . . . 

I explained what a case conference was, vdiat you needed 
to know, how they would have to be able to present material, 
etc. They were much interested in this, and eager to go on 
from this to present the observations they made in response 
to my assignment to them. Some had written them, most not, 
but they had certainly done the observation. I pointed out 
the need to be able to write them down in future ... but I 
felt we ought to bring out some of their difficulties in 
doing so— Z said how confused she got when she was trying to 
watch one child and another began playing with him, how she 
couldn't write as fast as she could think, etc. We practiced 
a few of these ... I was sympathetic, and said they had to 
learn to develop blinders about the other kids unless they 
were playing with the kids observed. I said I also knew some 
of them had had trouble with writing and spelling and stuffy 
like that in school, and wondered if perhaps they were afraid 
of making mistakes, and reassured them that mistakes wouldn't 
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bother me. I asted if they wanted me to point out spelling 
errors and they all said they did, Y adding that this was a 
way not to keep on making the same mistake.... 

Vfe now went aro’jnd the group and got the observation 
reports which were rather skimpy, but terribly sensitive. I 
showed them how to expand them to include the things I wcwld 
need to Imow to lielp them with the kidsj they got the point 
and started adding details of descriptions and events, also 
began to bring in examples from their own brothers and sisters, 
nieces, and nephews, Y particularly seemed proud that his two 
year old sister prefers him to the mother. X was extremely 
perceptive about some rivalry that goes on between his niece 
and nephew, how his sister misses what is going on, and how 
he straightens her out. We talked about sibling rivalry, and 
I explained the term — they got the meaning rif:ht away. Z was 
extremely perceptive in describing how her observes acted, 
including the fact that the child probably didn’t have some- 
one she could trust at home — she didn’t put it in these words, 
but that is what she was saying. I complimented them on how 
well they had observed, said the writing part was hard but we 
could vfcrk on that — they were very good on seeing what was 
going on. The participation was excellent all around. 

...The coffee fixed and served, we now went into X’s 
report on vS (a child in the day care center). Ke had answered 
each of my questions with a sentence, had had the vrit to add 
that 3 seemed to want to play with one little girl exclusively, 
had done a fairly good Job of observation, but the English was 

execrable. ITe talked about how the mother is 7d.th S X had 

noticed that she didn’t let the child take her own outer 
clothes off and the kid wanted to do it herself, also that the 
child controlled the mother. IVe went into what might make the 
mother this way and I found myself needing to get across the 
concept of the unconscious, so I waded in — using as an example 
(not exactly accurate, but I got the point across) the fact 
that sometimes when one meets a person one feels instant like 
or dislike, and tied this up with past experiences with 
brothers, fathers, etc. They got the point right away, TT 
commenting that sometimes one feels as if one had met the 
person before. I stressed the influence of one’s childhood 
and the people in it on future behavior, and then went into a 
woman’s possible unconscious need to keep a child a baby, and 
why, using an example of how I felt when my only kid went away 
to school. They were very much interested in this, and added 
comments of their own — X corrmiented at one point that he would 
like to hit S sometimes when she v/as so mean to the other kids. 
I brought in the fact that S was an angry child, we should try 
to understand why she was angry and that she didn’t like her 
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behavior either — that people who go around angiy underneath 
find themselves hitting out whether they 7/ant to or not. 

X was extremely interested in this. 

... we got dovm to the business of playing vrith the blocks — 
I showed them how they should be stored, told them how to keep 
them smooth, how the kids love to sandpaper them, shewed them 
how they were modules of one another and how the kids learned 
shapes and relationships and even the rudiments of fractions 
by playing with them, but even more how much fun they had 
making things with them. Tiey went to work to build — T/ith 
alacrity and with his usual creativity, making a nice castle 5 
X more slowly and having to overcome some shyness j Z not at 
all for a while (She excused herself and went to the bathroom 
for a long time) and only did something when she came back and 
I said, ’’Ihis is the kid T/ho won't enter into the block build- 
ingj how do we get her in it?” I took her hand and asked if 
she wanted me to help her get started, just as if she were a 
kid, and then she made a picture of a house out of blocks — I 
had never seen them used like this before. I showed them 
what kids do to each other's buildings, how to handle situa- 
tions where they kick dovm each other's buildings, .etc. 

I now got into a further discussion of dramatic play, 
since it was cut off by discussion when I first introduced it. 

I went into what a kid was doing when playing out roles, they 
understood this well and gave examples. Ihe need for babying 
came up, how kids play this out — I told them how sometiraes a 
^oup, particularly four year oldf dll get out of hand when 
the need for babying, conflicti? ' ..th the need to grow up, 
gets them down. I told how I ut, to line up my kids and 
give each one a turn to sit on my lap and then sing ”!^ock a I^e 
Baby.” Y at first said people didn’t have baby needs, then 
looked at me and said, ’’Sometimes I want to be a baby.” I 
wasn't sure vh ether this capitulation was to please me or 
because he really felt it, but I was interested that his next 
question was, ”^Vhat do you do with a kid who wants to be a 
baby all the time?” I said I would meet the need not asking 
the kid to push it down, but hold him on my lap for a while 
and then gently put him down, saying scmie thing about he wants 
to be a baby but he also wants to grow up. Y seemed to get 
the point. ... 

From a somewhat inauspicious beginning it was surprising 
to see how quickly these kids developed small-group loyalty to 
the day care placement. Hiis is not to say that they quickly 
formed a ”group” in the sense of helping one another and shar- 
ing misfortunes, etc., but rather that they saw themselves as 
a group in competition vd.th the others who were having other 
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kinds of training. I think the reasons for this are pretty 
clear — they did like the work they were doing with the kids, 
they were the ones who actually had work to do lonj^ before the 
others, who became scmiewhat bored with inactivity, and they 
quickly found a feeling of adequacy, since it was clear from 
the start that they were going to be able to function well 
with the little children. This latter point cannot be over- 
emphasized? I think it was crucial for these kids who had 
experienced nothing but failure and rejection in tlrie school 
situation to find that there was something that they not only 
could do well, but could also receive praise for. 

The following are examples of situations which the day 
care aides had to handle: 

1. At the table t At lunch, 3 year old Judy refused to 
drink her milk. An aide sat down at her table for several 
days. He didn't say anything about the milk at first but 
simply drank his own. After he got to know her better, he 
poured a little in her glass. She refused to drink it; he 
did not force her. This happened for a few days. Then, one 
day, without saying anything, she drank the little bit of 
milk. Gradually he added more. Finally, after some time, 
she said, "Gee, this isn't as bad as I thou^t it was." Ihe 
aide felt his success was due to the fact that he didn't force 
her to do what she didn't want to do, and that he showed her 
by example rather than by lecturing her about the benefits of 
drinking milk. "Ihese kids learn more by actions than words," 
he said. 



2. Working with the teachers ; One of the regular teachers 
was disliked by many of the aides. "She doesn't know how to 
treat the children. She babies them" one aide complained to 
another. At a case conference of the regular staff, an aide 
openly criticized the teacher's handling of a situation. The 
teacher became embarrassed, then angry. At their next training 
session, the aides discussed this situation. The critical aide 
acknowledged that he should not have criticized the teacher 
before her superiors. The group then discussed why the teacher 
acted the way she did and with the help of the supervisor's 
comments they felt they imderstood her better. The aide found 
that with this knowledge and his recognition of his mistake, 

he got along better with the teacher. He also said that in 
Ihe future he would handle difficulties either by talking to 
her apart from the others or by discussing it with his 
supervisor. 

3, Reading aloud ; One aide experimented with different 
ways of reading stories aloud to the children. The teacher 
had suggested she read a bit and then pass the book around 
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so the children could look at the pictures. Bub she found it 
easier and less disjointed to read the story, then shew the 
book around so the children could take their time to look and 
ask questions. If any child monopolized the book, she simply 
took it away from him explaining that others wanted to see it 
too. The aide also found that a small group of no more than 
22 children was best for reading aloud. Here again the stniC- 
ture of the training program allowed the aide oiou^ freedom 
and responsibility to solve problems or deal with situations 

on his own. 

4, Outdoor Play s Two children were fighting over a tricycle 
in the playground. One started hitting the other j the other 
retaliated by calling names and swearing. The aide walked over, 
separated the children from each other, and took both of them 
away from the group. In a firm hut calm voice, he explained 
about the necessity of sharing toys and admonished them for 
swearing and hitting. He saw the children still felt angry 
about the situation, and suggested they swing or slide or throw 

a ball— something active to release their hostility in a harm- 
less manner. if5xplaining his verbal approach, the aide said 
that hitting children accomplished nothing; »Hiat‘s what 
they* re used to. ‘* 

5. Hap Time ; During nap time, Charlie, a four year old 
refused to lie down and noisily disturbed the other children. 

T. , an aide, calmly sat down beside Charlie and talked to him 
softly. Charlie quieted down for a while, then acted up again. 

T. took him away from the rest of the group and put his cot in 
another room. Charlie yelled for a while; but when T. looked 
in a few minutes later, Charlie was asleep. ’’Separating a 
trouble maker from the rest of the group is one of the most 
effective methods of discipline,” T. noted. 

Parenthetically, an almost unintentional experiment which 
took place in Day Care is worth some mention. Three boys, all of 
whom had histories of antisocial behavior and *"ious episodes of 
personal instability, functioned quite effectively as Aides 
young children. In fact, there was some indication that at least 
part of their success was due to their being males in what is 
ordinarily the female-dominated world of early child care. Not 
only did the children take readily to them, but the boys them- 
selves gained a great deal of self-esteem in being, as they put 
it, ”real men” to whom the children could relate. 

The day care supervisor felt that several things mi^t 
have been done differently. She suge>®sted the need for more 
preparation of supervisory personnel to clarify the ^tent of 
training program, the underlying philosophy of group intervention. 
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and roles and responsibility of professional staff. 
particularly important in defining the relationship between pTO^s- 
Sanal staff and Aides. Tn order to secure i^ximal 
tion in allowing the Aides to assume 
out activities in the day care program, lines o„ 
and authority sh-^uld be as clearly defined as possible, with ade- 
quate provision for periodic sharinj^ of infarction and pro lens, 
m-ttiin the given agency, arrangements should he made 
^ous in-service traininr of staff members who are ^^king with 
the Aides, perhaps combining the two groups for worksh^s and 
classes in the use of specialized techniques wath children. 



T?fiflearch Aide Training 



research training consisted of a thre^day ^ientation 
the entire group of Aides, and the teaching of spec^ic skil^ to 
the two Aides who were assigned to research work. The ipro^M 
emphasized the purpose of a research endeav^ and a nucl^s of 
basic skills required in the systematic study of a social inter- 
vention. 



Total Group Orientation 

Jn three days of research orientation, the purpcaa of 
research were described, and differences between 
opinion, and faith were explained. The Aides were t^d that 
research is a systematic acquisition of knowledge. They were 
alerted to tho problems of statistical inference and necessity, 
given the current state of knowledge, of making probability 

statements. 

The Aides were informed that they already ^ad some knowl- 
edge of statistics and probability theory. Many of 
a right-handed batter was used to pinch hit against a left-h^ 
pitcher because that arrangement increased the ^ 

«hit. ” Many of the Aides knew that in shooting dice the odds 
against the shooter getting his point of ten ^ 

seven was one to two. The instructor explained the reasons for 
odds (and for weeks thereafter he was referred to as the odds 

man”)* 

The purposes of the Research Aide program were specifi- 
cally delineated. Those selected for research ro^s were to try 
to determine the characteristics of young people who wotW be 
best suited to the Aide job, the effectiveness of the training 
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program in transmitting specific skills, and the receptivity of 
the corpmunity for the hiring of Aides after they had been trained. 

The Aides were given instruction in the use of a tape 
recorder and interviewing and conducted practice interviews using 
the tape recorder. They v/ere instructed in coding procedures, 
and practiced by preparing uncoded material for key punch. The 
essentials of an TP' card were described and the procedures used 
to establish column and code assignments v.'ere detailed. The Aides 
■were instructed in the use of a counter sorter and practiced it. 
The operation and uses of a desk calculator v;ere described to the 
Aides and •they performed a series of statistical manipulation, 
primarily percentages. 



Skill Training for Research Aides 



The two Aides assigned to research roles were given further 
ins ■true ti on in interview techniques. They conducted a tape- 
recorded interview. The tape recording was played back in the 
presence of the instructor, was critically reviewed, and sugges- 
tions were made for impro'ving technique. Each successive 'tape- 
recorded interview was afforded 'this trea'traent, to foster growth 
in Interviewing skill. 

The Aides were given instruction in the techniques of 
controlled observation. Each observation ■was critically reviewed 
in much the same manner as were the interviews. The Aides w^re 
tau^t to use Payles* interaction Analysis and were instructed 
in sociometric analyses. This included 'the administration of 
socicmetric choice forms and 'the analysis of results. The lat'ter 
included a determination of the relative position of each youth in 
the group and a measurement of change occurring over time. In 
order to determine the reliability of sociometric choices, the 
Aides were 'taught to measure the degree of agreement (rank order 
correlation-rho) of judgement made by staff and peers. 

The Aides were required to analyze "the group in'teractiQns 
and sociometric choices. In performing the analyses, 'the Aides 
improved their skill with the desk calculator and learned to 
compute ari'fchmetic means, percentages, rank order, and product- 
moment correlations. Attention was given to the development of 
■verbal and ?rritten skills. The Aides were required to mke oral 
and submit de-bailed written repor-bs which were then re-viewed ?rith 

•them. 

Tiistruction was primarily indi'vidual and tended to empha- 
size a particular skill. Supervision of on-the^job performance 
enabled the trainer to use errors as a basis for changing -bech- 
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niques of instruction. Th±s supervision was directed at providing 
a basic understanding of research procedures, the reason for every 
operation being systematically explained. The .\ides were also 
asked to Infom the larger group about their activities, ^ci de- 
scribe precisely -what they were doing and why. 111636 

oral presentations of the Aides to their peers provided a test of 
the assimilation of the training experience. 

’‘1th the development of skills, the Aides seemed to gain 
a feeling of competence. Ihls sense of competence was reflected 
in many ways. In one of the two Aides there was perceptible 
change in appearance, he stood taller, and spoke more assertively. 
He derived satisfaction from the non-interpersonal aspects of the 
jtgg0arch work. He eschevred interviewing the other Aides. He 
disliked the weekly distribution and collection of check lists 
because of the "flock” which attended this function. Ch the other 
hand he persisted with calculations, taking great pride In his 
proficiency and speed. On one occasion he became so engrossed ^ 
the activity that he continued to work until 11:30 p.m. (more than 
6 hours after all the others had gone hone). iMs unsolicited 
extra effort became known to the research staff only because he 
had to request help from someone with a key so that the office 
could be locked when he left. 



Recreation - Smal l Group leadership Training 

Oi April 20, 1964, four Aides - one girl and three boys - 
began training at the Baker’s Bozen Youth Center to leam skills 
in recreational activities and small group leadership. More 
basically they were to be given the opportunity to assume roles as 
leader of gronps of other disadvantaged youngsters and to help 
direct their activities and behavior into socially acceptable and 
constructive channels. 

The Aides all came from '‘deprived’* areas of the city, 
those characterized by low income levels, poor housing conditions, 
and hi^ crime rates. They strongly resented adult authority as 
represented by the police, school, teachers, or anyone else who 
restricted their freedom, ''^ew had constructive relationships 
with their families, in school or in the neighborhood. 

The Aides came from the same nei^borhood as most of -ttie 
teenagers who were eventually recruited for the recreation groups, 
and were thus familiar with the local culture. ^Ye hypothesized 
that they would know how to appeal to local youth and would be 
able to identify with those they were trying to help. If, however, 
the Aides were to lead these recreation groups in positive, ob- 
structive activities, they had to change rany of their own values 
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and beliefs and develop a better respect for themselves and for 
others. Ibis was the major challenge of the training program. 

The program combined on-the-job training, skill workshops, 
field trips and group discussions aimed at providing skills, 
confidence in their ability to perform the assigned jobs, and at 
enlarging their knowledge and experience of other people and the 
community. During the first four weeks of training, the Aides 
were taught specific skills in recreation and small group leader- 
ship and became acquainted with agency policies and programs. 

Vfliile school was in session, the Aides met in the morning for 
training and led recreation groups after school. Vben school 
closed for the summer, the Aides spent six hours a day with the 
groups and two hours a day in training sessions. During the 
training period, the Recreation Aides met regularly in core ses- 
sions with the Aides assigied to Day Care and Research. 

Each Aide participated in recruiting and registering 
applicants for the recreation groups. 'Che groups were organized 
to provide organized recreational-educational activities for area 
youth and to give the Aides practical experience. The Aides and 
training staff mapped out in advance the blocks from which group 
members would be drawn and set the maximum number for each group 
at ten. The Aides then went into the assigned areas and handed 
out leaflets describing the Baker’s Dozen program to young people 
standing on the sidewalks or active in playgrounds. About 40 of 
them came to the first meeting at the Center where the Aides and 
professional staff discussed the activities to be offered. The 
boys and girls who joined were then grouped according to age, sex, 
size, interest and educational level. Each Aide was assigned to 
one group. The groups elected their own officers, chose group 
names and developed a Ust of desired activities. 

The ’’Proud Ones” was a group of aggressive, friendly, out- 
going and athletic 22 and 13 year old boys. The ’’Sluggers,” aged 
11 to 13, was a group of boys who were less athletic and spent 
most of their time in discussions or indoor games. All members of 
this group attended the same school and tended to associate only 
with one another. Group pride was extremely strong. The third 
group, the ’’Pirates,” was made up of boys aged 13 to 15. Their 
activities were more impulsive and uninhibited. They had been 
involved in gang fi^ts and often brought weapons to club meetings. 
The fourth group, the ’’Swinging Majorettes,” was the only girls* 
group and ranged in age from 11 to I3. They were highly active, 
talkative and tom-boyish. 

Each group chose its own activities 5 these included arts 
and crafts, games, sports, trips, hikes, clean-up campaigns, and 
remedial school work. They visited the Botanical GardenS;« art 
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Elleries, the hiked in Bock Creek Park, took fishing 

trips, went to the zoo, built a barbecue pit behind Baker *s 
Dozen where they held cookouts and organized the cleaning up of 
their nei^borhood. In each of these activities, the Aide 
supervised and guided thein* After a while the groups changed 
from a collection of individuals to cohesive units in which the 
members participated in planning and carrying out programs. 

Prom the first, the youngsters responded wholeheartedly 
to the Aides and rapport was established smoothly and quickly. 

As the Aides * training progressed and as they learned more about 
observations and the functioning of groups, they became more 
skilled in helping group members relate success^lly to one an- 
other. Hius the Aides were able to utilize their group work 
training in an organized recreational program in a direct and 

meaningful manner. 

For example, one Aide, C, had several very hostile and 
aggressive boys in his group. Before a baseball game one of the 
boys knocked C*s hat off. C was about to hit him but stopped — 
remembering that the boy was used to physical punishment. Instead, 
C suspended him from the game and from the group for several days. 
Another boy "v/as a smart aleck who refused to cooperate in any 
activity. His boy, C learned, came from a large family where 
arguing, yelling and cursing were the normal forms of conversa- 
tion. C talked to him in a quiet tone of voice and gradually 
gained his respect and cooperation. 

In the training sessions, the Aides discussed basic prin- 
ciples of social group work, such as guided group interaction, 
democratic group self-determination, worker— group relationships, 
and continuous individualization. Group work principles were 
taught through discussions, lectures from training staff, films, 
and role playing of typical group situations, such as the child 
who refuses to participate, the trouble maker, and the outsider. 

Basic skills in conducting athletic activities, games, 
arts and crafts, music, and the like, were tau^t by volunteer 
guest instructors from the D. C. Recreation Deparlment and other 
community agencies. 

Several sessions were spent on learning to record group 
activities. At first the Aides’ lack of skill in reading and 
writing hampered their efforts. They had all completed at least 
the ei#ith grade, but they were far behind their grade level in 
reading and Trriting. They showed little interest In these 
sessions and resented being corrected when they made mistekes. 

This disinterest was true of any part of the training which 
resembled school or a classroom atmosphere. Note-taking, 
lectures, quizzes, and blackboard drills were not as successful 
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as games, field trips, role playing and other methods of instnic- 
tion that used personal participation. To make recording easier 
and more interesting, the Aide used an outline lather than a 
narrative fom, and a check list to record movement and activity 
in tlie groups. Lectures and discussions were held to a minimum. 
Films, slides and games held their interest for longer periods. 

As the program progressed, discussions centered on on-the-job 
problems rather than on general principles or foraial instruction. 

Ihe Aides used and accepted supervision very well -vrtien it 
was related specifically to their work with the groups. Ih issues 
of agency policy they were less able to accept supervision and 
guidance. From time to time, the Aides had difficulty with such 
responsibilities as signing time and check-out sheets, calling in 
when tardy or absent, attending staff meetings or keeping appoint- 
ments, and time limitations on lunch periods. These problems may 
have been due to their prior experiences with authority and iniles, 
the manner of the supervision or the method or attitude with which 
policies were presented to them. 

As time went on, the Aides profited more and more from on- 
the-spot discussions and conferences to solve problems, and showed 
gradually increasing recognition of agency policies and regulations. 

At the conclusion of the training period, the following 
observations were made: 1) the Aides performed their jobs ade« 

quateiy and were able to establish close rapport with their groups, 
more quickly than seme professionally trained workers, 2) the 
similar backgrounds of the Aides and group members contributed to 
the ease with which the Aides gained the confidence and respect 
of the group, 3) their jobs and their affiliation with a corrammity 
center and a university increased the Aides’ self-esteem and 
prestige with their, friends, and 4) their increasing knowledge 
of their om strengths and inadequacies helped them to understand 
group members * strengths and weaknesses and to set group objectives 
accordingly. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
Job and Staff Development 



Job Developnent 



*1116 creaticai of permanent positions in communiiy agencies 
nhich can lead to career advancement is the ultimate test of the 
acceptance of a new level of personnel. Without such positions, 
training can have no real effect as a vehicle for social change. 
Along these lines, the experiences of the new career program con- 
firm the opinions of Dr. Riochl in 1he training of mental health 
counseTors; major effort is required for the job development 
aspect of the program and this work should start even before the 
program is begun. 

The Community Apprentice Program was begun in the expecta- 
tion that the 7/ashington Action for Youth project (later, the 
United Planning Organization) would provide seed money to absorb 
the Aides into their target area demonstration project, during 
Tihich time peiroanent positions caxld be negotiated. However, it 
soon became apparent that this project would be delayed, and that 
alternative positions mi^t have to be negotiated for an indefinite 
time. 



Discussions around such negotiations disclosed the 
follcwing: 

1. ^illhile the Day Care agency where Aides were in field 
placement did have an Aide classification, no funds 
were budgeted for this position. Althou^ it was 
often hard to obtain well-trained day care sub-pro- 
fessional staff members, and it could be possible to 
hire three Aides for the price of two sub-professionals, 
there was reluctance to envisage such long-term staff 
reorganization. 

2. Hi government agencies we found that there was fre- 
quently no career position at a rank appropriate to 
that of Aide. For instance, in the D. C. Department 



1. Margaret Jo Rioch, et al. NIMH pilot study in training mental 
health counselors, Amer. J. Orthopsychiatry. 32 . July 1963, 
pp. 673-689. 
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of Public Welfare, Aides could be employed as assist- 
ants to college counselors, but there was no position 
open under a Grade 5. New job descriptions would have 
to be written, and approved by the Civil Service 

Coramissio’^r 

3 . Even if there was a description, there was no such posi- 
tion provided for in the budget and consequently nc 
authorization for such a position. (Che way of circum- 
venting this is temporarily to downgrade vacant senior 
positions with a view toward adding a new job category 
in -the next budget. 

4* If new positions have to be worked into institutional 
budgets, -this often may mean a two-year delay, depend- 
ing upon various rules and regulations. 

5 . Even when positions are available, either in pri^/ate 
agencies or in institutions, there may be a reluctance 
to hire and utilize Aides because (a) there are not 
enough supervisory personnel; or (b) the regular staff 
while better ’’qualified” (they may ha-^’-e a college 
degree or one or two years of college), are actually 
not well trained for the particular job requirements, 
and need further training before a new echelon of 
persons can be inserted below them. 

[Therefore, in order to obtain and create jobs, it seems 
necessary first to interest agency administrators and institutional 
policy makers; to work with division, district, or training offi- 
cers, and to convince supervisors and project directors of the need 
and usefulness of Aide positions. However, to develop positions 
within agencies still requires major structural reorganization ana 
a genuine redistribution of job functions; there is a need to think 
through educational advancement and steps for institutional promo- 
tion. It is also necessary to build in appropriate training for 
sub-professional staff and to upgrade their own functioning in the 
structure of the institution. Time is therefore needed to plan 
with agencies, before training is initiated, towards the establish- 
ment of positions and the formulation of job roles and descrip- 
tions. Such planning both governs the nature of the training and 
insures that jobs are available when Aides complete the training 
program. 



This period of planning and working together enables the 
institutional staffs who are going to employ the Aides to feel that 
they have a major stake in the program and to understand some of 
the special problems related to the employment of disadvantaged 
youth. It is important for the successful employment of Aides 
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that the tasks nhioh they wiU be required to Pj'rfo™ Juf 

specified and that adequate supervision is provided. , 

young people from underprivileged backgrounds 

L uIdLstanding and finding their way abound tastituticml stoc- 
tures. Tbey tend to give up vhen they meet with oon^slng 
tions and, unless carefully instructed, do not know how to et he p 
when they encounter difficulties. They often do not expect s^- 
pathetio understanding and assistance, and consequently rail to 
to to communicate their needs 5 rather, they act ^t impulsively, 
so that crises readily occur if problems are not i'lf-^'rfied 
solved at an early stage. Agency administrators and professional 
supervisors need to be alerted to these matters. 

A number of resistances can be anticipated in the develop- 
ment of non-professional roles as described in this repor^/. ^ n 
urban settings poverty is almost inevitably coupled in . 

of professionals and administrators vdth inadequacy, unrelia i 
^^d’^d^ll^quency-employers are afraid to nrisk» 

Moreover, professionals and sub-professionals may fear disp^ce- 
ment. Professionals also may be concerned that the ^ 
will lower standards of serxdce and sometimes are unwilling to 
rSLS diSct service roles, which they enj^, for 
ones. Administrators see the possibility of using Aide ^ 

the employment of the usual sub-professionals, with whom they are 

more comfortable. 

On the other hand, a promising way into instituttons does 
seem to be through the development of field pincments for Aides — 

often a way of providing new services offer 

demand for their cnm expansion. Some exampleo of this 
possibilities for Aides in the present program are: la) 

placement of Aides in neighborhood recreati^al centers, 
they work with small groups of children to influence "^;r 
perception of themselves and others and help them ^am ^ 

^d more appropriate range of coping skills; (b) the establish- 
ment of State programs utilizing Aides to of 

for neglected and dependent children, which can form toe has ^ of 
a nursery school program where there had^been 
model also offers toe opportunity to begin to tram instituti 
staff to talce over toe Aide training function. 

In general, one mi^t say that whether or not a 
Aide training program is to be anything 

demonstration depends greatly on the ground laid within the 
institutions and agencies utilizing Aides in their progr^ . 

From toe point of ^/iew of the youth, it is crucial ^ 
know at the very start that toe training they are about to 
undergo is directly related to continuing ^6b and educational 
possibilities to toe future. They have had too much experience 
with failure, suspicion, disappointment and closed doors of 
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opportimity. This makes it impossible to successfully vrork and 
leam in a setting that again denies them the security and sense 
of involvement that come idth being an integral part of that 
setting. Qa the side of the institution, ample time and oppor- 
tunity mijst be allowed to permit the changes in structure and 
perscnal outlook necessitated by the introduction of Aides into 
any program. Jobs must be clearly defined, supervisory and 
administrative channels set up, and training and orientation 
provided for staff in their own roles vis-a-vis the Aides. Above 
all, provision must be made for continuous cannsimication between 
the institution and the training agency to allow for maximal cLari- 
ficaticn of problems that arise, and to prevent the insidious 
build-up of resentuent and misunderstanding that come from not 
knowing or misinterpreting the intent of the program. The success 
and continuity of any given Aide program is perhaps the best 
argument for expansion of such positions and the creation of new 
job opportunities. 



Staff Development 

Few of the staff had previous experience in working with 
socially deprived youth tov;ard achieving character change, and 
most had no eaqperience in job training. All the professionals, 
however, were well qualified in their own particular specialtiies, 
althou^ without very much training in the use of small groups. 

It had been planned to build training and orientation for 
staff into weekly planning and coordination meetings. However, 
this did not occur because the development of curriculum, coordina- 
tion of activities, and the straightening out of administrative 
details occupied almost all of the two hours per week which had 
been set aside for this purpose. Some orientation for staff, of 
course, occurred throu^ discussion related to the planning and 
implementation of the program. Individual supervision was pro- 
vided for the Core Group leader, and an attempt was made to 
provide consultation for other staff as the need arose. 



The Select! on and 'Training of Instructors and Supervisors 



The quality of the Core Trainers and Supervisors is crucial 
in the training of Aides, and it is probable that the personalities 
and character of the staff are as important as their knowledge and 
skill. 



Althaiph selection criteria and procedures are still 
minimally developed, attempts should be made to hire people who 
are sincere. Interested, and able to stimulate interest in others. 



o 
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They must be able to like and respect the Aides, or they camot 
work with tliem. The Center is experimenting T/i-th the use of staff 
at dii^ferent educational levels and from different backgrounds. 
Although it is hard on the candidates, it is considered that among 
the best ways known at present for predicting how people will 
perform in human services is exposing them to a diversity of human 
interactions, such as taking part in a group, and acting as inter- 
viewer in a simulated situation. 



Training of ttiese individuals should be related to the 
transmission of infomation with regard to the training prop?am, 
the life of the socially deprived and' die special nr‘^'’ems 
working with Aides? learning how to convej'' knowledge and skills 
in a foiTfii "Which is understandable tio the Aides^ and developing 
perceptiveness, imdefer..=ivcn=ss md techniques neoes - 

sary to understand and oond;:"t STJU'i" — 












initial ventures in this area, the training has been organized in 
a fashion similar to Aide training, with a Central Core Group ^ 
Wi\ich the trainees study human relations, group operations, 
their own management of themselves. ^3iey participate ^ senmi^s 
on the working of the community, the life of die socially deprived, 
the understanding of human behavior and the supervision of Aides, 
and they gain supervised practical experience by actually working 
with Aides. Staff Aides take part in some of the group discussions 
and act as infoimants in some of the seminars. 









Program Climate 

It is believed that the climate of the trainlig programs 
affects the outcome, so that staff members have attempted to 
generate an atmosphere of enthusiasm and interest, and the value 
of the work of Aides has been emphasized. At the same time, all 
participants have been asked to recognize that the futoe as yet 
holds no security for Aides, that everyone has to be able to 
tolerate much uncertainty, and that no guarantees or promises 
can be made. Staff and Aides have also been expected to face the 
fact that no one is perfect, that everyone makes mistakes, and 
that much learning takes place through the analysis of error. 
TIhus, a value has been placed on the capacity to be undefein- 
sive and be free to examine one*s own behavior in a critical 

fallen. 
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CITAPTE’^ SIX 



Evaluation 



Ihe systematic evaluation of the Conanunity Apprentice Pro-^ 
gram was relatively modest, in keeping with the preliminary and 
cxploratciiy nature of the project. It consisted mainly of experi- 
mentation with a variety of data collection procedures, and attempts 
to develop instruments for more refined and carefully controlled 
future studies. Tlie trainees were given check lists and question- 
naires from Thiich sociometric statements were derived. Research 
staff, trainees, supervisors, and group leaders rated the program 
on a number of different dimensions. Data was collected from 
observations of trainees on the job and in group discussions. 

Most of the discussions, seminars and lectures were recorded on 
tape, and an effort was made to systematically analyze the content 
and process of these aspects of the program. However, not all 
the data was collected with even minimally sufficient rigor; there- 
fore, much which mi^t have been relevant for analysis of the 
program is not contained in this report. 

Specifically, the research attempted to delineate the 
characteristics of youth T?ho volunteered for the program, to 
analyze the process of identification and affiliation, and 
conversely, the possible reasons for alienation from and dis- 
affection with ttie program. Another primary concem of the 
research was a description and evaluation of group process, since 
it bad been postulated that a well-developed group was essential 
for the maintenance of an effective training program. 



Development of Risk Categories 

Based on initial interview impression, educational attain- 
ment, emplpyraoit history, and delinquency record, each person at 
the outset of the program was assigned to a risk category. Uie 
best risks (those judged most likely to complete the program) 
were considered to be those who had made the best school adjust- 
ment, had a history of some employment, and gave no indication of 
difficulty wilh the law. Cn the other hand, those youth with a 
history of poor school adjustment, erratic employment, and delin- 
quency were described as poor risks. Six months later there were 
no discernible differences in program accomplishmait between 
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those described as poor risks and those considered good risks. In 
fact, all ten youths had successfully canpleted all the job assign- 
ments given them. This data su„^ests a clear caveat against fixed 
pre-judgment of capabilities, ''oreover, school performance, a 
delinquency record and an erratic job history may, in the main, 
reflect difficulties in coping m th problems in a particular kind 
of context, and thxis may have little predictive value for behavior 
in a radically changed situation 'one that is in many ;vays dis- 
continuous Ydth past e 35 >erience and expectations). 



Status Six Months After Inauf?iration of Proryam 

All ten community apprentices maintained a continual 
relationship with the nr oararn^ t oix men th f ^ 

program operation.^ "rAll oe^'liad extablished reasonably competent 
levels of p'erfoimance. They also, with one exception, remained 
free from any involvement with law enforcement agencies (the 
exception being Aide G, who was arrested once for disorderly 
conduct). 



Althou{^ the procedures used were not rigorous or 
strigent, it v^as clear that the youths » ability to use language 
had increased prodigiously. Cn entering the program, the youth 
had found it difficult to perfom reading and writing assign- 
ments. A.S they gained more experience in the program, however, 
they became increasingly competent and confident in their ability 
to handle these assignments. Since very little specific remedial 
Instruction was included in the program, the increased skill 
might be attributed to a c?an^e in self-esteem. Ihat is, throu^ 
continued reinforcements of various kinds, the youth had been 
convinced prior to the program that they could not perform reading 
and writing assignments. However, through engaging in successful 
non- threatening and rewarding experiences, their underlying skills 
may have become manifest. In future research much more stringent 
procedures must be established to carefully appraise the process 
and progress of reading and ivriting ability as a function of such 
indirect educational experiences. 'The fact that four of the ten 
Aides returned to shcool in the fall semester of I964 mi^t reflect 
an effect of increased interest in education. 

There v/as no carefxil study of possible changes in social 
attitudes. ’’^Ut the impression was gained that significant changes 
occurred in self-concept, attitude towards authority, aspirations 
for the future, and styles of dress and language. Almost all the 
significant observers felt that there was a substantial increase 
in the ability of alinost all the Aides to tolerate ambiguous 
situations and to delay gratification. For example, the youth 
responded with remarkable maturity when they were not paid on time. 
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Future research should systematically concern itself "v/ith the 
possible chanues in social attitudes which may result from a 
program which sets out to provide the opportunity for dis- 
advantaged youth to make a contribution to society and have some 
control over their own destiny. 

Ihe evaluation was also concerned with determining if the 
youth, once having completed the training program, could be found 
permanent positions in on-going agencies. Extensive negotiations 
were conducted to this end, an account of which is to be found 
elsewhere in th^s report. An interim resolution of the problems, 
however, was attempted. Demonstration programs, for "v^ich funds 
were obtained from the United Planning Organizaticti of Washington, 
D. C., agreed to retain the ^prentices on an experimental basis^ 
if the work and program proved satisfactory, the necessary adminis- 
trative changes could be made to allow the youth to be retained in 
pemanent agency positions. Consequently, the Piecreation Depart- 
ment of Washin gton, D. C., engaged three aides ''Aides A, G and J). 
Ihe United Planning Organization retained two as aides in develop- 
ing nei^borhood center programs (Aides B and G). An experimental 
day care center, run by the Center for Youth and Community Studies, 
retained Aide E. The research division of the Center for Youth and 
Community Studies retained three aides (Aides D, F and H). Th^ 
were assigned to the evaluation of various demonstration pro;jects 
in the Cardozo Area of Washington. The National Committee for 
Children and Youth hired Aide J to work in a program designed to 
help army rejectees. ' 



Controls Six Months Later 



Fi^'^e of the seven controls were interviewed six months 
after the onset of the program. Of these, three had not been 
able to secure work 5 one had worked, but only briefly j and one had 
been employed and was on the same , job he had when he vns.s first in- 
terviewed (although at the initial interview he claimed to be 
Yrithout a job since only persons not working were eligible for the 
Community Apprentice Proj.ram). Tivo of the three boys who were 
interviewed had been an sted during the interim. One of these 
was committed fcr 25 days bo the local detention facility during 
this period. 



The Program *^s Ability to Hold the Youth 

The prior history of the youth involved in the Community 
Apprentice Program was not such that would suggest commitment to 
and perseverance in the program. All the youth had dropped out of 
school and none had demonstrated ability to maintain stable 
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employment. It ■would have been reasonable to expect "that after a 
few weeks a large percentage ■would cease to be interested in this 
new endeavor. As previously stated, however, all ten remained in 
•the program during "the first six mon'ths of operation. The ques- 
tion arises: T/as there any objective evidence of increased 
commitment to the program, and if so, was it in universal opera- 
tion, or did different persons in the program exhibit different 
patterns of attendance and ■tardiness? 

The boys in the program were more regular in their at^tend- 
anc<> than were the girls. The boys averaged 2.2 hours nissed per 
week as contrasted ■wi^th ■the average of 3*3 hours for the girls. 

(The implication of this sex difference for the program will be 
considered la^ter in ■this report. ) There were also pronounced 
differences in attendance record by assigned tasks. The ^ 

assigned to recreation ajiassed the best record, averaging only 1.9 

hours missed per week. The apprentices in day care had much the same 
record, averaging 2.1 hours missed per week^ whereas ■the research 
apprentices missed an average of 3» hours each iveek. 

The difference in hours worked by assignment can partially 
be explained by a lack of standardized record keeping, but there 
is a suggestion ■that o^ther farces were at work as well. Ihrou^ 
a variety of sources, all primarily impressionistic, one ten'tative 
conclusion is that the more the youth were engaged in actually 
helping other persons, the more they were attracb€5d to "the program. 

Both day care and recreation assignments placed ycnith in a direct 
service relationship to others, •while the research assigiment did 
not have this component. The selection process itself, however, 
may account for the differences in hours worked s;ince in some 
rejects ■the ■two persons s elec ■bed for research by the apprentices appear 
to have been chosen because they differed markedly in attitude, 
style, and aspiration from ■the rest of the group. This could make 
for a feeling of exclusion and unrelatedness ■that mi^t affect 
commi'tnKjnt as measured by at'tendance records. 



Socioroe trie Choices of Job Assignments 

Each week "the apprentices were asked to designa^be those 
among them they thou^t were best capable of handling the different 
job assignments. These voting choices provided some in'beresting 
insists. The data indicate that for the first week of the pro- 
gram, the apprentices looked upon day care as essentially a female 
occupation, ■with 65 percent of all votes being cast for girls. In 
■the second week, after the apprentices had had some preliminary 
experience in the day care center, the voting choices were dramati- 
cally reversed, and 78 percent of all the votes cast were for boys. 
The -vast major! ■ty of these votes were cast for -two boys (Aides A 
and G). At the end of the second week, job assigiinents were made. 
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and of the 18 votes cast, those assi^pied to day care ''Aides A, 

E, G and H) received 95 percent of all votes cast. (This is not 
as remrkable as it mi^ht seem since job assignments were deter- 
mined primarily on the basis of votes cast.) 

Pecreation was at first clearly perceived to be the male 
pursuit. ^ Ninety-five percent of all the votes in the first week 
went to the boys and 65 percent of those who received votes in 
the first six vreeks were ultimately given recreation assignments, 
^■’/hereas, in day care, persons who received votes the first week 
were not given votes the second week, no such dramatic turnover 
occurred in the recreation voting. Persons receiving the most 
votes in the first week also received the most votes in the 
second week and continued to receive the most votes throu^jiout. 

^e oc^cupational choices of the aides further indicated 
that research was perceived to be more suited for females. How- 
ever, this was primarily due to the h±§.\ percentage of the votes 
received by Aide P, who, by mannerism and style, evoked an image 
of intellectual interest and proficiency, while research itself 
was perceived by the group to require intellectual backgromd 
and competence. As vdth recreation, those vho tended to receive 
votes in the first week received them again in the second week, 
and there was very little change in votes cast after assignments 
were made. Unlike the other assigaments, persons continued to 
work in research after completion of the project and no change 
was indicated on the final ballot. 



Sociometric Choices of Apprentices i The Existence of Cliques 
and Isolates 



During the initial week of the project, the apprentices 
were asked to identify the two persons in the program that they 
considered to be their closest friends. The choices separated 
into two relatively distinct constellations of relationships. 

One consisted of a nucleus of Aides A, B, and G with satellite 
members J, E and I. Ttie other clique was led by I and D (althou^, 
as seen above, I indicated a desire to be attached to the other 
group). Aides E and C chose to be part of the latter group. 

Aides A, B, G, D and I received almost all of the '»friend'» 
votes cast. Aides* C, E, and J were almost completely excluded 

in the choice of friends. Aides A, B, and 0 had known each other 
prior to their involvement in the project and as the program 
developed this triad became mare firmly entrenched as the leaders 
of the group. Impressions gained from tapes of group meetings 
indicate that A, B, and G were primarily responsible for establish- 
ing norms of acceptable and unacceptable behavior in the group 
sessions. 
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rwo ricnths la."b6r Aj and G Trer© still cloarly the 
dominant clique. Aide B emer-.ed as the most influential member of 
the group (receiving a of 6 votes), whereas A»s leader^ ip 

declined. Aide G received the same number of votes near the end 
of the program that he garnered at the beginning of the ^program, 
with only the minor change that he picked up the vote of Aide E 
and v/as no longer the choice of Aide F on the last ballot. 

Aide D, who had allied herself initially with I, trans- 
ferred allegiance to the A-B-G _^roup and in the process developed 
a close personal alliance v/ith B. This E-B relationship further 
complicated the group interaction and efforts tov/ards greater 

cohesiveness. 

In sumnary, then, the sociometric data present the 
picture of a relatively invariant group structure, and the exists 
ence of a dominant clique which remained unchanged throui^out 
the program. Both these features presented perhaps the greatest 
problem to meaningful group process. Those who were ‘’social 
isolates” at the beginning of the program remained very much iiie 
same throu^out, with tape recordings of the group sessions 
clearly substantiating that they were often subject to the dis- 
ciplin© and verbal attack of the dominant clique. 

Of particular interest is the fact that the members of 
this dominant clique insisted upon female j^tmissiveness. Mien 
this issue was presented to the group and interpreted to them as 
unacceptable- and particularly inappropriate in hum^ service 
work. Aide A responded by saying, “'Jhat’s the way life is in the 
streets.” The powerful hold that A, B, and G had on the group 
kept the girls (D, and J) in a precarious position. In some 
ways this might have been reinforced by -the staff l^der who, ^ 
being male, was perceived to be allied with the dominant faction, 
m both the first and last ballots, the girls in the group 
received less votes than they would have obtained by chance alone 
(four in place of an espected six choices). 

The dominant clique vrarked against true group syn -thesis 
and acted to prevent at-bachment of C, S, H, I and J to the group. 
Aide J, in particular, presented a diffi^lt problem, ^eluded 
from -the primary decision makers in the group, she remained 
remote and essentially uncommunicative throu^out, althou^ slowly 
gaining confidence in her specific job assignment. Aide F, on the 
1 other hand, because of an inability to gain status and respect m 

the group, made efforts to develop liaison with other members of 
the research team at Bloward University. BYhen these overtures 
met with acceptance, Aide F became increasingly attached to the 
research unit, and showed l.ess identification -writh the group. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 



Comments of Aides on the Prograia 



At the completion of the three month training period, the 
Aides were asked to write or ’^olimteer their opinions of the pro- 
gram, 'Tiey were told these might be as critical as they wanted, 
and were encouraged to offer ideas and suggestions for improvement 
of the program. 

Seven of the ten responded during the next few months, and 
their opinions are presented here. They are a valuable addition 
to any overall assessment of the project, as well as lending 
in5)ortant insights into the impact of this type of approach on the 
youth. In particular, they hi^li^t the discrepancies that may 
arise between, on ihe one hand, the professionals* notions of what 
these youth **need, ’* how they should be handled, and what they 
should be tau^t, and, on the other, the way the youth look upon 
and react to these efforts. Moreover, they underline the central 
importance of the need to provide opportunities for the youth to 
exercise their own initiative and prove their competence, rather 
than only passively carry out the orders, regulations and programs 
of others. These comments also reflect the thou^t processes of 
the youth and their ability to express themselves. 

The Aides * written presentations have been only minimally 
edited, with information added occasionally in parentheses to 
provide clarification where necessary. 



Aide B 



I 1hink this p 2 X>gram is a real big success. Better than 
any program I know and been in. First I Tiill talk about my inter* 
view. It v/as rather funny in the sense of the word, because it 
was my first one. Shocking in a way, but interesting to me. 
Tiiterviewing to me was very nice and was interesting to know how 
to do it, and what to say at the proper time and how to say it. 
Althou^ I will say I gave the interviewer trouble, when he asked 
me a question. Not raeanfully, but it happen. 

Core (the Core program) was nice as far as trying to get 
a group going or getting them to understand one another, but for 
personal problems no. Core during the first two or three weeks 
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were not too hard. But then things became dull, from a lack of 
things to talk about. It should have been planned from the be^- 
nlng. Core just gets boresome after a while of things not planned, 
and talking about anything that is menticned in the group. Core 
was bad too because of OTe person trying to debate the other. 

The money was worth while j but hard, the first weeks was 
hard to come, and when the moriey came it was gone before I got it. 

I had things to do, so that’s what made it hard for me. But it 
was fair, although the money wasn’t on time. Because of my 
previous education I couldn’t ask for no more than what I lad. 

But as things went on money came to be obvious. Things went from 
better to worse but I still tried. 

The job was fine, and the training was too. Being cn 
these jobs was good, as far as one going bad and then going to the 
other. I think this was very sma.rt thinking because of our educa- 
tion, and background of previous experience on other jobs. Then 
too it gave some of us a choice. Trying to make no one feel bad 
about what job they had, and was going to be prepared for in the 
future. Training also led us to education in some fields, like 
"Recreation*’ and "Research," but anyway this became educational. 

Trained as a recreation leader, I had about 10 boys to 
start with, ranging from 10 years to 13 years in aj e. Ending with 
a total of about 20, which was recruited by myself and my super- 
visor. Recruit: Going out into the community and getting boys. 

Bad or good or troublesome boys or house boys Yho stay around the 
house. Others was assigned from the night group, which was every 
Thursday, led by (two paid youth leaders at Baker’s Bozen). 

Tr"hich from my own opinion they wasn’t doing a good job, so there- 
fore I had a good chance of getting v/ith the boys. 

First I planned a schedule for a complete month of 
activities, 'which I knew would please liiem very much, because the 
other leaders, to me, kept the boys on a one-track basis. So I 
felt that they needed more and' sone thing different for a change. 
Ihdoor activities was no problem 5 really there wasn’t any outside, 
either. The only thing that I didn’t want to do was start liking 
one boy better than I do the others and like a fool, let them 
know it. (They’re) doing fine in activities such as baseball, 
basketball, trips, and indoor games. 

Now after this I have won all confidence. Moving cn and 
on with my schedule each month of more exciting activities. Not 
to keep them on one thing too long, or do the same thing too 
often. For me this job was a really big thing, ^cause I had a 
job I liked, and I can enjoy doing as well as being with them. 
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Vy boys mostly came from the same area of living. I think within 
myself I have made success in this area, hoping they will look up 
to what I have told and taught them. '»For Better or For ¥orse.‘» 

My supervisor wasn’t a nice person to get along with if you 
know how to make friends, you know what I mean. But I didn’t have 
any trouble with him directly. Ihe only trouble (with him) was 
time, and little things such asj the key wasn’t on the nail where 
it belongs 5 but otherwise than things of this kind, I got along 
fine with all my supervisors. 



Aide C 



On April 6, 19^A-9 20 dropouts entered Baker’s Dozen for an 
interview for a job. Out of the 20, 10 were selected by a flip of 
the coin for the job. The interviews were very personal which I, 
for one, did not like but in order to get the job I answered them 
with dislike. Either they must have liked what I said or I caught 
a lucky break, as one of my fellow co-workers would say. 

job in the experiment was to teach recreation, as best 
I knew how with the help of ray supervisor vfhich I did. For six 
weeks we had Core everyday which did not appeal to me, not much 
that is, cr anyone else from the opinion I got from them. Some 
days Core was good because we learned from it, we talked out prob- 
lems and we helped each other, ^en sane days it was a bore, 
really a bore because there was confusion and arguing. Some days 
there was really nothing to talk about and some became lazy, lying 
on the table going to sleep. 

One day we decided to form a club, which we almost did. 

We elected officers, we discussed the things we were going to do 
and how we would help each other in the club. We called the club 
the C.A.H.R.D.S. which we got the name from the different positions 
we were In. The club would have been a success if we had stuck 
with it, but again there was confusion in paying dues and people 
ba^'king out of the club until those who wanted the club backed out 
too. Several times we started to fonii the club over without 
success. Then the problems came when people stayed off without 
calling in ?rith a reascnable excuse. This was never solved really, 
but we discussed it and came to a solution which we followed. 

The problem of the money came — the bi.^gest problem of 
them all. The inefficiency of the ^hiversity’s personnel, or they 
just didn’t care about whether we got our money or not. This 
happened several times until one time we were going to take drastic 
measures by picketing the Tiniversity. V/e knew vre could lose our 
jobs behind it, but we were going to do it anyway until (the 
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acJmlnistrative director) assured us we were going to get our money 
later that evening. From my opinion we only function as a group 
of ten when there is only an emergency. Afterwards, the money 
came regularly. 

The program as a whole is good for us because we get a 
chance to* show our ability to do a job saae people think we can- 
not do. Vie had to prove ourselves, to be trusted at all times 
and not spied on, to do whatever is put before us no matter how 
hard or difficult it is to the best of our ability and knowledge. 
The experiment 1ms proven to be very effective in the life of a 
dropout and that it can be done. the results of the experiment 
today we all are on jobs as of now. 

Ihe day came to meet the groups (this refers to recreation 
groups led by the 4 Aides assigned to Recreation) . Everyone had 
a complete group except me. Ihe members found out about this by 
solicitation in the street. The following 7/eek boys were recruited 
lay other members of my group. I had nine boys in my group, ages 
9 to 13 . These boys were very active and a little hostile except 
for a few. But they respected me and my authority over them in 
spite of my youngness to them which they reminded me of many 
times. They respected everyone in Baker’s Dozen. Some were 
mannerable and some were not; those I recognized I spoke to. 

Then (the recreation supeDr/isor) told me I had to bring 
my group to the same total as the other groups. T told my boys 
and they recruited about 14 boys Y/hich were very much different 
from themselves. Their ages ranged frcm about I3 to I5. ‘%ey 
were very highly active, very hostile, used bad language, and 
fought a great deal. Tliis T found out as the weeks went by. 

They began to show aggressiveness and emotional problems. But I 
coped with them to the best of my ability and with the help of 
my supervisor. 

The boys seemed to be interested in baseball. So the 
groups in Baker’s Dozen formed teams, 'he ’’Pirates” was the name 
of my team. For some reason the attendance of my group was 
dropping. I had a sli^t reason why but I not sure. At one 
game the boys were going to fi^^t but X broke it up before it 
started. It was over something that had happened during the week- 
end. At another game a fi^t broke out and I was talking to ctie 
of the directors about the game. By the time I got there they had 
the boy by a car beating him. I stopped them and took them home. 
It was hard but two of the boys helped me. took them to Baker’s 
Dozen. There we had a meeting about what had happened and they 
told me about it. I then told them that fighting was no solution 
to the problem. They listened to me and it vrent in one ear and 
out the other. Afterwards a parents of one of the boys came to 
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see me and I told her what had happened. She then told me she was 
going to one of my boy's parents. nothing ever became of tiiat 

to my knowledge. 

At one game before the game started T was v/orking over 
rew York Avenue Playground and the director gave me some cake and 
cookies. JSy boys were ivaiting when X came out and they crowded 
around me like dogs. I became very angry toward them and showed 
it by my reactions. I then began to holler at them using profane 
language, because of the way they were acting over a few pieces of 
cake. One of the boys knocked my hat off my head. I then turned 
toward him and asked him why he did that. He shouted and said, 

"I didn’t do that.” I knew he did and he then asked me did T want 
to fi^t. I started toward him with aggressiveness to his reply 
and then stopped and thought how I was playing into his hands and 
doing just what he wanted all the time and how X could lose my Job 
behind it all. Later after the game I talked the problem over 
with my supervisor. He was to talk to the boy later that week 
after his appointment with (his supervisor). 

After the game I took the boys to Baker's Dozen for a talk 
and to suspend some of the members althou^ the attendance was 
falling. I did suspend some for their behavior on -the playground 
that day and for some of things they were doing all along. X 
talked to (the recreation supervisor) about the attendance of the 
groups and he said maybe it was because of my reaction toward the 
group. I then told him how I thought it was. I told him that Ihe 
older boys in the group have an influence on the young boys, and 
that the environment they came from they were use to doing what 
they wanted, not what's best, for them. You can have a million 
ri^t things for them to do and places for them to go, but they 
still would not do them because they knew what was rigiht and what 
they wanted to do. in order to help them you would have to go at 
it slow and let them come around to what you put forth for them. 

due time you can help them all. l.'y supervisor and I could 
never get the understanding of that. At least he couldn't. 

Before I really could fulfill my plans or at least try to 
fulfill them, we were taken from Baker's Dozen. From ray opinion 
this was wrong because you will not help the boys because you 
rea33.y putting them back into what we were trying to get them out 
of slowly. I hated to leave that Job because I knew what they 
were going back to. 

opinion of my experience with my supervisor is that he 
was an alright guy, but we could not see eye to eye on things. 

the program here at the University is okay, and I enjoy the 
work when it's not boring by doing the same things over and over 
agein. I enjoy working with my fellow co-workers and the staff also. 
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But I enjoyed working at Baker's Dozen too, working with the boys. 
They were hard headed, unpredictable, unmamerable at times but 
I still enjoyed working with them and tiying to help them as much 
as I knew how and to the best of my ability. I would do it again 
if anyway possible. 



Aide D 



Finding that I had to have an oral interview bothered me 
none in the least. The day of the interview I arrived, just a 
little early. I Tras asked to fill out some kind of form, after 
this was completed, I was asked to wait a few minutes more. Ihe 
Co2?e leader took me to the second floor and there I had an inter- 
view with (the research director). He was putting me at ease by 
saying, say whatever you want. I immediately withdrew myself, I 
became alarmed.- I thought, suppose I say something that's not on 
the program. Right a way my code of defense became evident. His 
questions were answered in a round about way, and the real answers 
never came to li^t until a few weeks later. After the interview, 

I was told to return again the following Friday. 

Before going further, let me go into the interview briefly. 
First, you were to talk about your, ^childhood, your association 
with your family, your participation in school, religion, leisure 
activities, etc. At the conclusion, you were asked, "1/lfhat do you 
want most of all?" reply, "A job." 

The Thursday I came for the physical, imagine my surprise 
at finding several others there, besides myself. My first thought 
was that I was too early; then I thought that they were there for 
interviews. Later, I found out throu^ a friend that we all were 
waiting for the same thing. 'IVe all waited around for an hour, 
then they said, "the physical is to be conducted throu^ Freedman's 
(hospital)." Here I was with just carfare back home, wondering 
how was I going to get to the hospital.^ (A member of the Baker's 
Dozen staff) took the girls, while the fellows T/alked in the 
rain. The hospital as usual was jammed, we stayed in Receiving 
for forty-five minutes or more. Then we were taken to the 
examining rocan. There was nineteen of us in all. 

My first impulse was to forego the examination because the 
week before, I was suffering from acute tonsilitis. It/" tonsils 
hadn't cleared and I knew this, ‘''hen my turn came, I went in the 
room with doubt. To myself, I kept saying, "Ho job for you." 

The doctor examined me and I thought he had for-gotten my -throat but 
he remembered at the last minute. He said that they were nasty, 
but that I could work. I ins is -bed that he write this on my physi- 
cal record. After we completed our physical (the core leader) 
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told us that vf 0 would be notified the following day, if we were 
selected. I waited with anticipation all of JViday, then in the 
afternoon, I was notified that I was chosen. 

Cn Monday, I was at Baker’s Dozen fairly early but then 
seven others were ahead of me. Fe spent until 7>Tednesday getting 
acquainted. We played games, talked about our working experiences, 
etc, Vfednesday, we started our training of the different jobs. 

They were Research, Day Care and Recreation. From lYednesday to 
Friday, we went throu^ the Research part. In there we learned 
the usages of Research, kinds of research, the use of .'.alculators 
and we went to the Data Processing Office. Here we XBM 

machines were operated, and how they saved time and 

Monday my group was at Friendship House. Here we were 
taught to understand the small children and to see how they par- 
ticipated in their games. Thursday to the following Monday, I 
was at Baker’s Dozen. Here we were taught recreation. (The 
recreation supervisor) tau^t us games to teach kids, and we had 
an exam on the definition and examples of Social Group work. At 
the completion of the first 3 weeks, were given our jobs. I was 
selected for the Research division. From the beginning, I wanted 
this, I'm sure everyone received the message. The beginning, I 
did a little bit of everything for eveiyone, the ^research 
director) taught (another Aide) and myself about correlations. 

Each week, it was up to us to make up new infoimation sheets. I 
ran into some difficulty along the line of the questionnaires. 

Che of my co-workers disagreed with the contents of one of the 
questionnaires. I became upset, when time came for us to go home, 

I left and didn’t return until the next Monday, How, as I look 
back I see that this was irresponsible, immature and several other 
things of me. My whole problon throu^out the program was being 
understood. Had I not had so much opposition at first, my attend- 
ance and perfomance would have been better. 

They say, ’’money is the root of all evilj” I never re- 
ceived that much of it to think (of it) as such. were docked 
terribly for some of the silliest of reasons. If I had to do it 
again, I’d raise some issues on tl:iis point. All of my problems 
dealt with attendance and money. Attendance being first and fore- 
most. If they didn’t ride me so hard, I wouldn’t be so lndi.ffeient. 
I detest the thought that I can go home to my mother when tilings 
get rough. This fact has been played up too much for my good. I 
have heard people say, "Pressure builds Character." Pressure does 
nothing to me but help me make more mistakes. Getting back to the 
question, "I!ow do I feel about the project," I wculd like to ex- 
press myself thus^ money being as it is, should be received on 
time 5 there should have been more apprentice participation at Core. 
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The program was worth my time because I learned a few 
things, I could have learned more but I didn’t. Nothing is ever 
perfect. 



Aide E 



I have worked on all three of the programs, but the one 
that I worked on and liked tte best was Day Care. 

In Recreation, I learned many things like setting up 
tournaments, keeping scores of different games, and learning 
responsibilities of things. Like when things go out, make sure 
that they are returned. You also have to learn hew to acquaint 
yourself with other people, althou^ that is in most every way 
you know. 

In Day Care, I have learned many ways of handling kids. 

I also have learned how to cope with kids with home problems, shy, 
the ones that don’t talk veiy much, the ones that get along with 
the rest of the group, how to play or what to play with on a rainy 
day. In working with small kids you should know their backgrounds, 
like where they coirie from, where did their parents come fran, 
what do their parents do, are they living with their mother and 
father, or are they staying with their ra.otiier alone, or with their 
father alone, whether they were bom in the District or elsewhere, 
what kind of environment did they come up in, what kind of environ- 
rntr^t- do they live in now? Thiere are many things you have to learn 
about a child, after you find out their background you should 
observe the child well. 

You have to learn how to talk to a child, and what to say 
to them, "^d how to say it. You should learn how to firm grip a 
child and you will have to learn ■?hen to give a child a lot of 
attention and find out -fhether he or she really needs it, or 
whether they just trying to get it whenever iiiey feel like it 5 
you can’t give all of your attention to one child j it is all ri^t 
to play with the kids but you must let them know that you are the 
teacher, and they must stay in their class and you in yours. 

In research, I did not stay in research very long, just 
during the training period, but in research I learned how to use 
a calculator, the c*dding machine, how to deal with the odds, how 
to use a tape recorder, how to interview people, and That to do 
with it after you have recorded it. 

Sotne of the reasons why I lika Day Care, being with small 
kids and on the other hand working, it gave me some kind of feel- 
ing; watching and playing with them makes me think of ray past, of 
some of the things or chances that I did not have when I was 
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corning up, Soraetimes ■while you are playing vdth •the kids you let 
yourself get carried av/ay, you think of some of the things that 
you missed when you were coming up, And then you get hold of 
yourself, and remember that you have a job to do, for I say to 
those that do not work in Day Care or don't like to work in it 
they don't know wtiat they are missing, I think that it would be 
better if dnore men were teaching in Day Care Centers, 

Ihe first six weeks of the program, we had a three hour a 
day meeting, this meeting was '•jailed Core. In Core we talked about 
our jobs, our problems, htien I came into the program it seemed like 
it was a problem; maybe it v;-as a problem to them (the group members), 
but to myself, it was not v/hat you may call a problem, I would say 
that it was self-experience on my own, working with people which I 
have never seen before doing the kind of work T never did before. 

It seemed kind of hard but after I caught on ib wasn't hard, seems 
like they were trying to find out wh.at kind of person I was, but 
if I have to say it myself it is very hard to determine ; in a •way 
I would say that I grew up in a world of my own, IWien they were 
trying to determine "what kind of person I was, or what I was like, 

I was doing likewise to them, T believe that is where the problem 
came in at. But it vjas solved between the ten apprentices and 
(one of the group leaders), I know that some of us grew up the 
hard way or some came up easy way, but it seems like mine was the 
hardest, if I told you the way that I came up you won't believe it, 
but ever since I ^’ot this job I have learned and enjoyed every day 
of it. 



Aide F 



The program itself is one of the most outstanding projects 
I have ever beeen in so far. I really feel that I have something 
to look forward to, a higher paying job, due to the increase in ray 
educa^tion, which J hope to continue. Being able to help and meet 
new people, tendering my service to anyone who asks for, or needs 
them, working around understanding and good-humored people. This 
is one of the most important points of working in an office, having 
a good relation wi-fch the people with whom you work. By this I mean, 
not so much personal contact, but being able to understand one 
another. 



ITy greatest enjoyment in this job is working at Howard 
University, I seem to learn something new, every day. Maybe they 
are things ■that I already loiow, but just needed a little refreshing, 
I often think about telling people about this program. I also think 
about asking some of ray friends to come into this program, Tftifor- 
•tunately, it would ■bake some time before they would be able to come 
into here. Some of friends would probably lose interest, and it 
would be some that wouldn't. 
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Let me carry you to the heart of this program and exert 
myself a little, by telling about core. Core is a group meeting, 
that we all attend. I would like to emphasize on you the impor- 
tance of our core meeting. If it wasn^t for cpre, T don’t think 
that I would have been able to undergo the pressure that* was put 
upon me by the group, "^en I talk about pressure, I don’t mean 
that it was harmful, what I mean is, that I was playing two partiS, 
in the group. One, I was a member of the group 5 two, T, was a 
Research Aide, so that meant that I V7as asked to "^ite reports 
on them as part of my training. Because of this it seems as I 
was being pushed out of the group. I found out that wasn’treally 
true. It was just that they dicto’t like the idea of me or the 
other Research Aide to write reports on them. That we were in the 
same boat as far as jobs were concerned. Also they had no idea of 
what I was doing with the infoimation that I v/as getting. After 
finding out, they seemed to be more understanding toward my work, 
and me. I had the opportunity to overcome smie of my problems, I 
had a chance to get to know them and (they to) understand me. We 
had many problems in and around the group, and we didn’t always 
work them out, but we had a chance to try. ’^'^e ted a chance to 
beccme men and women. I think that this is an important fac or. 
Core played a very outstanding part in the moving of this program. 
Some of our core meetings were not always happy because we often 
had word— to-word combat, and along with that we had some feeling 
toward each other. 

rim 1 would like to tell you a little about my job. I am 
working at the University as a Research Aide. I have been worktog 
here for about five months. '';’Vhen I first started to work, I ^dn t 
think that I could do it; 1) It was in my mind that it will be 
harder for me because I was not a really good speller and I also 
couldn’t write that well and 2) I wasn’t sure that I had the 
things that I would need to make a good researcher, but I was 
willing to try. As I went along, I found out that I could do it. 
l\fy spelling was improving because of writing up reports and also 
mjy 'writing was reasonable • One thing that I was showed how to o 
was to correlate some cods sheets; this was not hard, dice you get 
the hang of it all. Oh, yesl I learned how to type better. 



Aide H 

The program at Baker’s Dozen Youth Center T/as the first 
program of this type that I have ever experienced. I think it was 
very thou^tful of the organizer to think of helping us. H^ever 
I believe they should have done this before, then there wouldn’t 
have been so many teenagers going around stealing the way they did. 

To start off with this section. Being interviewed was 
alright because they had to find out about job experiences but 
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that wasn*t concerning with the jobs we were about to work on. 

Also they didn’t hove to ask questions about whether a boy had a 
girlfriend or if a girl had a boyfriend. Also you drink, 
where are the places you ro and "what. Thosp out tions that 
weren't pertaining to helping us get thi . 'h they were to 
give us. And asking questions like that just :o be asking needn't 
be asked if not for a reason. 

The physical which we had to have was fine to let people 
know the conditions ox thed.r ’-ody. '."hether it’s good or bad health 
condition. Also they didn’t have to flip a coin to select people 
if they did that. Tliat's vAiat they said they did. 

To begin vrith lore (the daily Core Croup sessions). To 
be able to sit down and talk things over was alright. Having it 
everyday for the first week was okay, so we could get familiar 
with the group. But after that we did not have to have it so 
much. But it did solve some prollems, like for me for instance 
when I went to the hospital, when Aide D stayed off for three 
days, when Aide H couldn’t get along with his moiiier, the recrea- 
tion people when they couldn’t get along vdth (their supervisor) 
and other things. Core v;as good and at times it was very boring 
also. 



Yfell as far as the jobs were distributed everyone just 
about got the jobs that they felt they could do best in. j'y job 
as a day care aide was fine at times. For one thing that T dis- 
approved vrSLS that when it was too hot we couldn’t stay ibiside 
where it v^as cool. You had to go outside whether you liked it or 
not. Oie or two of the teachers would tell you to take care or 
watx3h the children while they were inside blahing and gabbing 
and you out here watching 2 or 3 groups with just 2 aides out 
there to watch. Two aides couldn't keep tail of 30 or 40 kids 
at once. One I did enjoy v/as (the day care supervisor’s) 
teaching on how to be a day care teach^ir. How to talk to them 
and read, learn them games and so cn. One of my favorite little 
nursery kids was K.B. vShe was the littlest girl in the whole 
building. She was only two years of age at the tine I v/as there 
but now she is 3. K.B. v/as a little kind of sophisticated girl 
for her age. Some things she did v/ith the group and some things 
she didn't do with the group. She ate very little at uimes and 
at times you couldn’t stop her. This kid was in the nursery class. 
I seemed to have gotten along v/ith all the kids with the exception 
of about 1 or 2 bat they weren't in nursery. But working down 
there was a good experience for those who have children. 3n other 
words you should teach your child how to get along with other kids. 
In order to teach them that you should send them to a day care 
center if you can afford it. It would be a very nice experience 
for the kid to start off at the age of about 3 years of age. They 
can leaiTi how to play, sing and go to the toilet if necessary. 
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How as far as the ironey is concerned xt's real go^ for the 

amount they were giving us. But to hold back toe 

had worked for it was not at all fair. Hou saying toat it xras 

Baker's Dozen fault but the university is 3 one 

their standards as we have dcme.Beoause sane haa to W rent, srae 

had to buy food, and as for myself I had to pay ray 

buy my baby something also. So the money was alright on my part 

with just that one Incident, 

The program to wy knowledge was alri^t vdth some differ- 
eaoer, until when the money ran out. I think that it ^ ^ 

beeix a real fine organization and would have been sane thing re 
S?e for school dropouts. And maybe advise someone that school 
dropouts can do something for their community just a® others. 



Aide I 

Iflhen I first read about the program in the paper, I said 
to myself "this is a chance for me to gat a job in Recr^tom 
without going to college." Usually you would have no have a 
year's college to get into the Recreation ^epartoent. So a^r 
about two weeks of looking "or a job, I was called down ® 

Dozen for an tiiterview with (the Gore Group leader). He explain^ 
S^there^ere others in fr^t of me and that ^o ever got chos® 
will be by '‘chance,” nien he asked me if I •v^anted to 
told him, yes. After the interview we were then called ^ tele- 
pC to toke a physical at Freedman's Hospital. _ 3®“® *he 
onadidates were eliminated by being unfit or having sme ktod of 
physical defect. The next week I received a phone call stoting 
ttet I was chosen. I was very impressed by my chance 
After reporting at Baker's Dozen that Monday, here I had a chance 
to meet the other nine that were chosen along ifi^h 
them, I'd known in the past. After the opening 
were oriented the first three weeks. There were three fieWs of 
work we could choose franj Day Gare, Research and 
First, we were to own some of the work in Research. '® . 

how to record data on cards. I was mos^ impressed, ^is 
^t to change my mind and go into Research tostead ^ 

After a week of learning about Research we then alternated learn 
tag ta Day Care and Recreation, by that I me^ toat one ™® 
are ta ReLeaticn and tte next we were over in Day C^e. ^ 
care we were taught how children were taken °®^® ^ 
brents were at work. This ktad of work was 
like it that much so I had two choices ^ 

Recreation. In Recreation, we were instooted by ^he recreaticn 
supervisor) didn't know a thing about Recreation, ill he 
ta^ms toaThe read CA.t of a book, from the start I ^ew "d 
him wouldn't get along, aile all of the moving took ®d forto 
from place to place fcr three weeks was going on we had to fill 
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out research slips on different areas, ■which I think was ridicu- 
lous, the reason I say this is that on the blank -they had ques- 
tions per'taining to the three different jobs, and we had -bo put in 
who we -bhought was best suited for one of the three particular 
jobs* Like I said I had two choices so after "three weeks of this 
we were thian -bold where we were going to be* Well, I knew where I 
was going to be* Xep, in Recreation. And guess who my ’’boss” iras 
(the recreation supervisor)* 

He seemed all right at first but he had gone over •the top 
of his. head -when he started talking* First, fif-ly cen'ts out of 
our pay for being ten minu'tes la'be “when we were allowed fifteen 
minutes* Second making us stay, when he knew we weren’t getting 
paid overtime to finish doing someihing that I "thou^t was not 
■that important in ttie first place* But I didn’t complain, I just 
did my "work* 

Ihen along came «Core Meetings*” My definition of a place 
where one comes -bo discuss his problems* It Twas all right in the 
beginning, I uras getting something out of Core, and gi'vlng Core 
some of my ideas, things were going along okay, then one of the 
Core members was talking, and if what he said didn’t sound ri^t 
■then ■three or four would jump on the person and cut him up wi-th 
words* The Co? e leader was too scared to do anything about it at 
the ■bLme and most of the boys knew it* That was one mls’b^e, for 
(the Core leader) to let the boys know that he was scared of them* 
ilthou^ I was, and knew it, the oie that tras cepable of "taking 
ever the group, I didn’t "try "bo* This is the real reason, I went 
into ”retirement,” as (the research director) calls it* Ever 
since Core moe"bing star"ted, I was tiying to always do something 
to help it if "the other’s "was lis"bening to me ins"bead of (the 
Core leader)* Wien he told me "that I was 'trying to -bake the group 
over, this made me mad, so I started ’’gritting,” (remaining 
close-mouthed)* I was de'bermlned to ”grit” ■fchrou^ the whole Core 
program until one day (the recrea^tion supervisor) told (-the Core 
leader) that I grit-bed m him one day* Than (the Core leader) 
called me in and told me that if I didn’t start "talking more in "the 
meetings he was going to fire me* I didn’t want to lose my job 
after coming all that way. So I choose to talk more. But, that 
still didn’t prove nothing* Wiile I was gritting three 0"ther 
members of the Core group took over and ("the Core leader) "was 
very happy then, because he figured "that wi"th these three he could 
get "the o"ther six in the group and let me be the out-sider* But 
"this didn’t hurt me* I still did work* So ("the Core leader) 
and his three leaders caused nothing but more problems ins"bead of 
resul"bs* As time went by we were recei"7ing ■wlsi'tors from various 
places, but it seemed like everytime we did get an impor-bant 
person "vlsl'ting us none of "bhe other nine seemed to find anything 
to say "bo the person with the exception of (ano"ther aide)* Be- 
"tween the two of us we have done more good "bhan harm in all the 
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Core meetings. TOiy, I didn»t say nothing in Core ima because they 
weren*t talking about anything, and if you told nine people that 
they are not saying anything that is important, they would think 
that you were crazy. So I would rather keep cjuiet and keep them 
thinking rather than to keep talking and make them think that I 
was crazy for telling them »»keep quite,” or «say something that 

nates sense.” 

As time went by we, (the Recreation Aides) were then told- 
that we had to go out in the neighborhood and get a group. So, I 
did, I established a group of twenty-two boys, had them elect 
officers and then set up a program for them, ^iy boys ranged (in 
age) from 8 to 16. I had very little problem with them and they 
were very cooperative with me. I learned all of their names, 
their family history, knew their parents real well, and most of 
aU wen their confidence in me. My group was very energetic, 
they always wanted to do seme thing. We established a good rela— 
tienship with the D. C. Recreation Department. I entered my boys 
In the track meet at (a local playground) and were most success- 
ful. We finished second out of a field of twenty playgrounds and 
in Softball we won the regional finals and finished third in Ihe 
City finals. In swimming, five of my boys won gold medals, three 
won trqphys and six won ribbons in various swim meets in the City 
and in Baltimore. 

After completing a successful summer with the boys, the 
ten of us was told that funds (for the Aide project) had run out 
and they couldn*t keep us any longer. This was a very bad blow 
to me and the boys. I didn’t know nhat to do then. I didn’t 
know whether to quit then or hang on to see just what would 
happen. So I hung on. Luckily (the Center for Youth and 
Gommunity Studies) came through i^th new jobs. Again we had a 
choice, but this time instead of taking Recreaticaij, which was one 
of the choices, I chose Community Organization. But there was a 
set back in that they couldn’t find a location and funds hadn’t 
come throng. So that was out. Then came another job working 
on (another) project. I said to myself I might as well try that 
until something better comes throu^ so I am doing follow-up work 
(on draft rejectees) and needless to say enjoying every bit of it. 
As far as the program is concerned it was very helpful to me in 
many ways, it helped me to stand up on my feet when the chips 
were down. It tau^t me to take new re^onsibilities and finally 
learned that there are people who could help you. Now, if I was 
running the program the things that I would change in it would bes 

1. Core Meetings instead of twice, cnee a week* 

2. I would pick the one that is more qualified and fit 
the job more, instead of picking out of the hat* 



3. The nay I would go about picking, instead of putting 
on a piece of paper for others to pick who they think 
is better qualified for a particular Job, I would let 
each tiy to do the Job and then let the one who is 
going to train the Individual on the Job (do the 
picking). Because that way there will be no sqnalking 
about the kind of Job each Individual wanted in the 
first place. I wouldn»t.let (the Core leader) or 
(the recreation supervisor) handle the program because 
In the first place (the Core leader) let it be known 
that he was scared of most of the boys and that could 
have ruined the program, and (the rec27eation super- 
visor) didn*t know anything about Recreation, so he 
couldn't have taught us anything, and I don't think 
that he diould have been chosen to serve the program 
In the first place. As far as the other staff members 
are concerned, I think they were all ri^t. This 
concludes my impression of Ihe program. 
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CHAPTiiR EI®T 



Summary, Conclusions and Significance 



At this Dolnt. there are three major areas which merit 

consideriti^*: 1) thi positive recite 

2) the negative findings, the problans and 

can be posed for further exploration; and 3) the potentxal 

sSnSieSce of both the above for effective and ecmomical 

further development of the Mem Careers program. 



Results 

Perhaps the most impressive finding of the project tos the 
ability of all the youth to perform the duties d^^ded of ttem. 
There tos no appreciable distinction among any of the youth m 
mferre! a fLding which should mam progr^ ^firof SS 
precluding youngsters from such programs vou-^^ 

records or accomplishments alone. Moreover, all ten youJhs 
remained in the program for its full duration, ^d 
PVf'P-n+ion staved ou.t of trou.ble ivith the law during that tame 
this ^ spite of the fact that the group contained a num er^ 
Hhard-core‘» or »high-risk’» youth. Ten months after the beginning 
of training, nine were employed full-time in 
v«ith four actively working toward completion of hi^ sch 

requirements. 

secondly, a potentially effective training model mas 
identified and defined. This model stressed; 1; creation and 
defhriSon of non-professional aide positions to three human 
serriofamL; “) a regular Com Gr<^p focusing m 
social and job-related problems and skills, as mell as on tte 
Sop^nt'of group loyalty and todmtity; 

•;ftb traintoe Tdi'ich increased proportionately throng i 

^d tosSuotion to specialty fields and r^edial mork. 

Til additicl^ the program made a start to o^ientog 
professionals to function effectively ir providing on-the-job 
training and supervision for youth to these roles. 

First steps mere also taken to toe key ^sk of tostita- 
tionaliztog toe Aide positions to community institutions. Some 
of these negotiations and agreements have already been mentioned. 
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At the time of this witing, ten young people have completed their 
training as aides for the first five pre-school centers r-® the 
Tiashington Inner City Model School System demonstration project 
(United Planning Organization, - D. C. School System). Regular 
staff positions have been provided for them in the budgets of 
these centers, and an on-going drientation program developed for 
the teachers who work with them. The training model was also 
applied to the preparation of indigenous comiramity workers to 
staff the three neighborfiood development centers of the United 
Planning Organ izaticn. Additional Aide positions have been 
defined and agreed upon for the D. C. Recreation Department, ttie 
D. C. Public School System, the Department of Welfare, the nei^- 
borhood law centers, and the research division of the United 
Planning Organization. 



Problems and Further Questions 

Perhaps one criterion for the effectiveness of an explora- 
toiy demonstration is the extent to which it raises new and 
pertinent questions. On this basis, the Community Apprentices 
Demonstration Project can be judged singularly successful in the 
newly defined issues that now require further investigation. Some 
of the more central ones are presented below under headings of 
major problem areas. 



Motivation and **Holding Power ” 

Ihe fact that all the youth remained in the program was 
something of an unexpected occurrence. The hold of the program 
on the youth could not, with certainty, be attributed to any one 
feature of the project. The »success« may have been due tot 
1) the nature of Ihe tasks In human services the Aides were given 
the chance to perform^ 2) the particular *’charisraa« of several 
dynamic and dedicated staff workers associated with the program; 

3) the novel, Hawthome-like effect of a program offering some- 
thing new and different; 4) the opportunity afforded the Aides in 
the group to determine policy and other significant features of 
** group- training**; 5) the interest and attention paid Ihe youth 
by a large staff and important figures in the community; and 
6) the interpretation of the program as significant not only for 
them but for other youth like them. Cnly more extensive data 
based on control groups and various comparisons can begin to 
determine idiich factor or combination of factors functions best 
in stimulating and maintaining the youth in the program. Further, 
periodic follow-up studies, of longer periods than the ten months 
now completed, are required to study and validate the effects of 
such programs over time. 
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Changes in the Youth 

Vdhat is the full extent of the perscnal, social and behav- 
ioral changes that do or do not tal<B place in these youth? Initial 
impressions sug.^est that this type of program can serve as an 
effective rehabilitative and therapeutic tool for adolescents "vyith 
histories of delinquency and other psychosocial problems, ^d a 
preventive for youth prone to siich problems. There is a hidden 
question here of threat potential significance to a theory of mental 
.health intervention and psychotherapy. An important basis for much 
of contemporary psychotherapy is the goal of behavioral change 
throu^ the medium of verbal discussion 7d+h resultant insist, 
followed by intrapsychic changes -which, 3n wum, mf /■ possible 
changes in behavior. Oi the other hand, there is an alternative ^ 
hypothesis implicit in the program described in this report. It is 
suggested that by placing the youth in a nev; and realistic psycho- 
social context, one which provides the oppor-fcunity for, supports, 
and rewards significaiit beha-vioral change vis-a-'vLs other persons 
and themselves from the start, lasting »intrapsychic«‘ changes c^ 
be brou-^t about. The ’’therapeutic process” essentially focuses 
around ego issues involving identity, the relationship of the 
individual and group to meaningful work, a stake in -the socxal 
system, and that other hallmark of adolescence — ’’action. 



The preliminary resi^.lts of the project offer ten'tative 
support to this hypothesis. Further and more careful substantia- 
tion, however, is of obvious importance to the development )f 
effective -therapeutic methods for youth of diverse back^ox-inds, 
as well as for community men-tal heal-lh programs. A validation -will 
necessitate the measurement of change attribu-bable to the program, 
cognitive functioning, atti-tudes toward self and society, impulse 
control, other ’’criteria” of psychosocial development and the 
persis"bence of these variables over time, Congruen-fcly, future 
research on on-going field training programs of the type described 
mi^t become an important al-temative resource for the study of 
learning, perception, moi'al judgment, decisicn-making, and other 
basic psychological processes now studied almost exclusively in 
the sequestered atmosphere of university laboratories. 



Group Formation and the Training Ilodel 

The program did fail in one of its stated objectives: a 

truly effective -roiip— one that could funct'on on its own, lend 
cn-going support to Its membr;rs, and serve as a vehicle for 
decision-miaking and norm-setting— was not formed. Possibly as a 
result, nary . embers main-bained only marginal relationships Yath 
one spiother^ and the group essentially dissolved at the end of 
the training period. This fact leaves many questions unanswered 
as to the relevance of group process, decision-making, and control 
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for jjifluencinr, indi‘'/ldual behavior^ chin, o of values, and learn- 
ing, and v;hether or no-^. tliese effects persist. It also poses the 
pi:K)bleni of v/hether or not ,:ra’p fornation and identity of 1die 
typo ideally described elsevfhere in this report are crucial 
factors for the goals outlined for the youtV*, and vrtiether or not they 
can be developed ivithout mere of a shaiply defined ''cause** or 
''conflict." 



'Ihe development of an optimum training model is an area 
the surface of -which has hardly been scratched^ Ihe choice of a 
three-month period of intensive training v/as an arbitrary one, 

•with no real e-Tidence to show what length of time is the most 
effective. Nor is there ^^y clear indicaticn of how much time or 
follow-up is necessary for specialized training and on-the-job 
experience, given varying requirements for a variety of Aide 
positions. Ihe problem of Individual differences in assimilating 
knowledge and reaching appropriate levels of performance has also 
not been explored. 

then, too, this program placed heavy emphasis, throu^ the 
core curriculum, on Inowledge of -the community and basic skills 
and material common to all areas of human services. This was done, 
among other reasons, to perrAit the Aides easy •'access to areas of 
hman ser-vice work other than the ones they were specifically 
trained for. 3h this way it \ms felt the youth would not be 
"locked into" one field or posi-fcion, and would be able -bo explore 
a variety of fields and shift readily to meet changing demands of 
the job market. This is a supposition, however, that needs a 
great deal of further Investigation. 

The training experience also suggests that remedial -work 
can be effectively accomplished in a group con -text, particularly 
when it is central to -the needs of meaningful jobs and career 
possibilities. This is a cri’.cial area for exploration, since it 
involves a "new look" in the approach to drop-outs, work-study 
programs, and high school equivalency. It also underlines the 
need to explore with community educational institutions ways of 
incorporating such training programs in the schools as well as 
■ways of providing you-th -the realizable opportunity to move on to 
advanced -braining beyend hij^ school. 



Leadership 

This initial venture utilized a young professional male 
social worker ns the group leader. He had not done this kind of 
work before. The personal and interpersonal difficulties he 
encountered in attempting to fill this role, and the things he 
learned in -the process, are part of another broad area of concern. 
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Such concern ranges from the need to delineate the kind of tracing 
that mi{^t best prepare someone for this l^^e of youth leadership 
to the question of v»hat personal characteristics make an effective 

youth leader. 

Ihe question has been raised “whether competencs in group 
leadership is hi^^ly coirelated with educational background. It 
has been sug^^ested that non-professionals who have shown leader- 
ship capacity or ar'^ familiar “with the backgrounds of the youth 
can be trained to become counselors or trainers. Ihe C^i’fcer ^ 
about to mount a large demonstration program that will make maxi- 
mum use of such non-professional leaders^ “with ’^professionals^ 
acting mainly in teaching, fmpervisory and congultative capacities. 
Any such program does, however, raise a myriad of questions about 
the type of training, “the role definition of supervisor and leader* 
models for supervision, ;job potential, and career lines for such 
youth leaders. More basically, it underlines the need to spell 
out carefully the functions of “tiie you“th leader in relation to the 
goals of the group and “the training program. 



liistitutionalization 

A number of the issues related to making Aide programs 
pemanent part of ’’the establishment” have already been raised in 
Chapter Five. Vany of these focus around the problems inherent 
in at“temptlng to negotiate permanent institutional s“batus ior a 
demonstration program. Any such process requires significant 
changes in both the services offered and the structural organiza- 
tion of an institution. Biere is much to learn about the nature 
of “these changes, the system stresses they produce, the antagonism 
and oppositicai they may raise, and the administrative and program 
mechanisms throu^^h •which they can be most effectiveiy channeled. 
(Such changes also have important implications for the role of 
•the training agency that sets out to mount the program: how pre- 
pared is it to take on tJie additional tasks and roles that are 
needed to make the program something more permanent than a time- 
limited demonstration?) 

Finally, af“ber ouch insti“feutio^lizaticn has taken place, 
there is the cmcial question of hcxr training opportunities can be 
developed so that Aides can advance to positions of greater 
responsibility, to supervisory, sub-professional and even profes- 
sional status. This implies not just additional training programs, 
but institutional changes on a broad level of existing and planned 
public school and community college programs. Such thinking and 
planning is of obvious impor^bance if “die Aide position is not to 
become another occupational and social ’’dead— end.” 



o 
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The problems, issues and questions presented above do not 
esdiaust all that have come up for discussion and consideration 
since the initial project was mounted. 'Ihey are presented as much 
for guidance in 'the Center’s developing further work and studies 
as they are for giving the reader an awareness of the complex 
parameters of this type of undertaking. There is much to learn, at 
a time when the full significance of all that has been learned is 
not yet clear. 



Significance 

It has been suggested that this program proid-des an effec- 
tive method of psychosocial prevention and rehabilitation for dis- 
advantaged youth. It seems to have even further implications for 
both the organization of the human service fields and the develop- 
ment of trained manpower for community action, community mental 
health and poverty programs, and public education. 




CRAFTS?. NBIS 



Perspsctives for the Future < 



The rapidly expandtog fields of homaa 
nr,r,n-p+imit.ies for the development of new careers beyond the three 
?ie?ds^f reLarchfrecreati^n, and child care In .*ich_we beg^ 
exploration. Tn a recent conference* at Howard nniversxtyjth s 
Sntial was mitlined, and may be briefly considered at ttiis 

point. 

•1 Th= r-ieirt of public education presents perhaps the 
. V =+ for new careers, both^n par1>-ttoe employmmt 

S.d >. «d thj. 

time work.^ A crucial occupation suggested is tlat of teacher aiae 
In the classroom, a position providing Individual attenti® to 

Viplnln^ in arts and crafts, special projects, trips, an 
of ?telr “which would serve to enrich the 
+Tn« rMiQii*+v nf teachinp', and help the teacher. teacner aiae 
w^ld alS tte teacL?to amplify her effectiveness and ^ 
ttete Sr Vorts as a specialist rather tten, as at preset, 
er^^din^ most of her time doing teings for yhioh She is over- 
4 .^ 4 ntv-pr aide positions can be developed in playgroitnd 

SiWes”^:se S tecSiSl Sd vocational equiptent, science 

laboratory and demonstratim IW «sic^^^^ 
school health services, nutrition, health eduoatec^, a 
istration, on-the-job supervision of 

employed in work-study programs, and case aides J;" , , Z 

with problem families. In fact, as we consider 
evolving the nei^borhood school as a °°^' 7 “^tty oe.tter, a varte 
tf aSitiS;i nelds for personnel emerge In adult education, old 

age cluhs, voter education and tVie like. 



^ .n^iew nariers: '.mys Out of Poverty for Oioadvanteged Y^th’* 

(2X4 pp.). Edited by Fislman, Pearl, 'acLenn^, hpril 19 5. 
Howard miversity Center for Youth and Comnunity .studies, 

’Vashlncton, R. C. 



^The newly passed bill for Federal 
unique o.*’portunity to build these 
systems. 



Aid to Sducat.'on offers a 
roles into existing scb.ool 
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!Ihe development of these new careers in kindergarten, 
elementaiy, junior high schools will have a significantly enrich- 
ing effect on the quality of education, supplying an important 
reservoir of trained personnel at less long-term cost to the tax- 
payer. However, it is vital to have these jobs incorporated as an 
accepted part of the regular on-going table of organization, not as 
temporary make-work or as the most expendable item in the budget of 
the school board. 

Cn a part-time basis, older students can be trained and 
employed as assistant teachers in lower grades. This opens an 
important new channel in education. If this kind of supervised 
on- the- Job work is partly a training experience, it might be in- 
corporated into an educational sequence in hi^ school in educa- 
tion, child care, nursing, and the like, providing credit for the 
"field e 2 q>erience" as well as for seminars and courses focusing 
around it. Such a program would encourage students to stay in 
school, provide an alternate pathway to a diploma with preparation 
for desirable and realistic career lines and employment, and offer 
a more interesting, meaningful, and effective educational package 
for many youth. Laming through doing and idiile earning is ai 
educational technique that has many advaiitages over more traditional 
classroom methods. 

2. In the correctional field a number of trends have 
developed in the use of non-professionals. These include: 

(a) Group counseling and milieu therapy. California, 
the non-professional group counselor role has already been 
legitimized through the Civil Service under the title of 
Program Supervisor. This program enables persons who have 
not completed high school cxr equivalent formal education to 
move into activities involving counseling and milieu treat- 
ment. The California programs have also been experimenting 
with paid positions of social therapist and conimuni-ly self- 
study researcher filled by Inmates in correctional insti-- 
tutions. 

(b) The self-help program, with major benefits coming 
to the helper throu^ his efforts to help others like 
himself, e.£.. Alcoholics Anonymous, Synanon, and Lippi tt»s 
use of self-help careers in delinquency prevention. 

(c) Systematic self-study and research. In California 
a major research operation in the correctional field has 
been staffed largely Tfith non-professionals. 

(d) Community involvement, i*e.j community-based 
alternatives to institutionalization, where offenders have 
been used as sponsors, heads of families, or counselors In 
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small comnruni':y livln» units. Delinquent gang leaders are 
being used as paid aides in halfway bouses, parole advisory 
boards, counseling pro , rams, and correctional centers. 

A variety of other aide roles appear feasible ^ residential 
institutions, pre- and post-release guidance rehabililati^, 
probation, and other community-based alternatives to institutional- 
ization. 

3, social work, there have been new areas of service 
developed utilizing “indigenous” workers (or “auxiliary personnel,” 
as they are s(Metimes named). Some agencies have deftoed these 
workers as technicians, i»^» j persons mth skills designed for 
sxiecific purposes. In most social service settings where such non- 
professionals are used, this represents one major difference in 
role from the traditional social service “volunteer.” A variety 
of non-professional roles have been suggested in the social 
welfare field. These include; a) aides in institutional c^^ej 
b) foster care and group foster care; c) case aides; ^ d) family 
counseling; e) case expediters (to help the client find his way 
throu^ the labyrinth of welfare agencies in meeting his needs); 
f) vocational and employment counseling; g) group work; and 
h) multi-purpose neighborhood workers. 

In social work, as in all other fields, guidelines must be 
established to assure the optimal use of the graduate professional 
social worker as specialist and supervisor. There is further need 
to appraise the knowledge and skills required for the various 
auxiliary positions that have been developed. !^t even 

beyond this, a major task remains in exploring and speoifying new 
areas of service where untapped skills can be developed, and 
determining the extent to which the non— professional can be uti- 
lized in a variety of programs and settings. 

The community action programs being developed to comtat 
poverty and delinquency have been re-examining the goals and 
standai?d methods of nei^borhood organization. This has led to 
the training and employment of residents of local disadv^taged 
areas as non-professional community organizers to work with oth^s 
in their own neighborhoods, In the District of Columbia, Howard 
University^ has trained and the United Planning Organization has 
employed a number of local residents as “nei^borhood workers” or 
“organizers” to work out of the nei^borhood development centers 
being set up in low-income areas. These workers will attempt to 
“organize” and coordinate services. At the same time they will 



^Report on the “Training PrOt^ram for Teighborhood Workers,” 
Howard University Center for Toutii and Comnunity Studies, 
April 1965# 
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organize the community so that local people may effectively help 
themselves, articulate their needs and utilize developing services# 

This concept has many obvious attractions, not the least 
of Tiyhich is that it employs the poor to ^organize** or «lead*» the 
poor, providing ” indigenous” leadership. However, there are a 
number of problems requiring solution as such programs are mounted. 
It is vital that Job descriptions be carefully defined in this 
broad area, lest the worker and supervisor find themselves con- 
fused, floundering and disillusioned. ’’Organizing” is fine, but 
for what and how? Extensive definition is required of the coramunily 
action operation (usually not a simple matter). The organizer, if 
he is to ba effective, needs clearly defined goals. Another problem 
area is the effect on the self-image of this ”local” worker and his 
contact with the local population as he begins to identify as a 
”professional” and with the ”professional organization.” Does ha 
lose his effectiveness? As an employee, how far can and should he 
go jn becoming identified with such activities as rent strikes, 
picketing, and other demonstrations? 

Most importantly, where does the worker go when the 
community action demonstration program expires? Hilhere can penria- 
nent positions be found? Damcxistraticn funds can be used to intro- 
duce non-professionals into schools and health facilities and phase 
them into permanent positions. However, this is more difficult for 
the nei^borhood worker who is not en^loyed in a clearUy defined 
permanent Institution and for whom career lines are particularly 
vague. 



4* The child care field is expanding rapidly in the face 
of needs created by hi^ population mobility, the increased number 
of working mothers (who make up almost half of today’s labor 
force), and the awareness of the in?)ortance of pre-school experience 
stimulated by the Federal anti-poverty program. New amendments to 
child welfare legislation in 1963 provided increased allocations in 
the States for day-care services. Large numbers of trained workers 
are needed to man exiv‘ 3 ting and developing child care centers. 

In past years in the United States, day care has been con- 
sidered primarily a custodial seiudce for children idiose mothers 
must wo.?>. Consequently, the quality of the expeidence for the 
childrer. has not been emphasized. Programs have been meager, and 
the staffs employed have largely been poorly paid and inadequately 
trained. 



Recently, there has been a dramatic upsurge in the value 
placed on day-care, nursery school, and pre-school education as a 
means of providing a sound background for growth and learning. 
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s “a 

profession consequently become critical 

problems. 

The training and employm^t '^oSef ^b- 

aides is an appropriate w of a^dtog aba f-. ^helon ^ 

lems teXS! Sdaca- 

ti"*®L>^:r^tratoing:1d^^^^^^^ -d oppor^iUes 

fOT advanoemait have to be provided ®®L_° 

to be improved and the aides accorded the supervisicn th y 

require. 

ih KrMotiicroofSsii:';! 

S include the 

in weU-baby clinics at Children's Hospxtal, and ^he llnxTOrSity 
^ c^^eia hroiect, whose basic aims included the development of 
of Georgia prooeouj wn „id_oare workers and the recruit- 

“rs; °4sr«“sJr«;“ .«« ® = =»;. >» 

^ve ie needs Ld demands for help are greatest. 

5. Ib the field of mental heal^ , there has . 

<nmr)ort bv professionals in fostering the use of non-profession 

TeSoSy c^Sfexrt^eyTr"^^ 

and not at all competitive. 

However, experiences in the use of psychiatric aides at 
some Institutions suggest a number of problems: 

(a) The Aides come from varied backgrounds. 

(b) Few want to make a career of being a psychiatric 
aide. 

fc^ They frequently leave without notice after short 
^ ^ ®^c^e^t and move on to other types of work. 

(d) A large proportion come from 

^ ^ have suffered fr«n of insecurity ^d 

inadeouacv. powerlessness, distrust, and repressed 
hostility, feelings which are reinforced ratter 
tta^ alleriated if traditional 

They may see ttese jobs as undesirable alternatives 
because others are closed to them. 

(e) Biey do not see any future or opportunity for ad- 
vancement in this work. 
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Such experiences have suggested that the most meaningful 
learning for this group comes from experiential training, concrete 
demonstration, and active participation Tdth professionals. The 
degree to which the psychiatric aide can function most successfully 
alongside the psychiatric nurse depends on the quality and quantity 
of the conferences and training exercises, the personality and 
motivation of the aide, the skill, creativity, and Investment of 
the teacher, the democratization of the institutional community, 
and the flexibility and s\:pport of the institutional administration. 
Beyond this, however, the position must carry recognition, status 
and responsibility, and have built-in opportunities for advance- 
ment and career lines throu^ additional training and responsibility. 

At present, there appear to be two ways in which non-profes- 
siorals are used in mental hea3,th: to provide a healing function 

and to provide a service function. The latter is typified by the 
non-professional union counselor , case-manager , or expediter . This 
role has possibilities particularly in the community mental health 
center, where it is important to provide a full continuiam Of 
services for the mentally ill, from case finding, through care and 
rehabilitation, to return to the ccxninunity and follow-up. It is 
necessary to keep track of people referred for help, to see that 
they actually get help and that they do not get lost on waiting 
lists or tangled in bureaucratic red tape. The new directions 
being developed in community mental healtli programs on a State 
and community level call for re-orientaticn and coordination of 
health and welfare services across the board — comprehensive plan- 
ning and coordination to meet the total problem. New workers will 
be needed on many levels. Such positions, suggested or under study, 
include work in case finding, data collection, family counseling, 
day and ni^t treatment, rehabilitation and occupational therapy, 
vocational counseling, recreational therapy, group counseling and 
activity treatment for children, youth, adults and geriatric 
patients, research, mental healih education, and a variety of others. 

The development and structuring of the new community mental 
health centers provide the potential for a new approach to program 
p la nning by utilizing the non— professional in a variety of effec- 
tive roles and building these roles into the peimanent table of 
organization, with lines for advancement and in-service training. 

Here, as in other areas, there is frequent concern for the 
use of non-professionals, particularly youth, with so-called 
»»vulnerable’* people. This concern seems based partly on tradition, 
partly on a lack of adequate and realistic Job definition, and 
partly on a lack of good evaluation data on the entire service and 
treatment process. ’^/7e lack adequate data on the abilities of the 
non-professional, the needs of clients or patients, and the effec- 
tiveness of various modes of treatment and service to make the 
categorical exclusions to i/ihich such ’’concerns” usually lead. 
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6. T^e health fields have had wide experience with -the 
ncn- and sub-professional. There are many opportunities and 
facilities ittiich could provide training for technicians and 
other assistants in the more than two hundred Job categories 
irtiich every sizeable hospital maintains, Thu.s number would be 
increased if positions could be redefined for greater efficiency, 
ihus providing more Jobs for more people and lightening the 
burden on already over-worked personnel. Much of the training 
for Institutional work could be located within the health facili- 
ties themselves, since the personnel and apparatus needed in 
training aie available there. Automation itself creates many new 
and interesting positions in the health services field and does 
not aecrease the number of humans needed for services, (In a 
recent article in a T^shington, D. C, newspaper, it was noted 
that non-professionals are being utilized most efficiently in 
screening work carried on at Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore, 
**People without college degrees are able to conduct mental re- 
tardation tests on children by using a diagnostic kit after a 
three-week training period# They place cards from the kit in 
sequence, xerooc them by a push-button photographic process, and 
thereby dispense with other costly services,**) 

The needs for health personnel are expanding rapidly. 

For example, in Metropolitan T?lfeshington, by 1970, there will be 
10,000 hospital beds, The estimated need is for 2,4 employees 
for each bed. At present there are 17,000 employees, and by 
1970 an estimated 11,000 additional persons will be needed to 
fill the anticipated Job vacancies in a variety of categories, 
most of which are non-professional. 

There is ah increasing trend toward specialization in 
medicine and health services today. It has been suggested that 
many of the routine tasks of the doctor could be allocated to 
nurses, and that many more of the duties which the nurse now per- 
forms might be handled by practical nurses and aides. The nursing 
profession now has some five professional and sub-professional 
levels which have been quite functional in providing services and 
personnel, but still leave many needs unmet. There is ample room 
for the development of many additional non-professional categories 
for aides in a variety of rapidly -expanding institutional facili- 
ties, Such facilities, which could also provide on-the-Job train- 
ing, cover a iriLde range including nursing and convalescent homes, 
hospitals, business, industrial, and union clinics, physicians* 
offices and group practice centers. Even more extensive are the 
possible roles in the community health fields that are becoming 
an important part of our national health focus. Personnel are 
needed in home care 5 public health nursing, health education 5 
child and maternal health; rehabilitation; geriatrics, sanitation; 
nutrition; and many new roles* 
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One example of this is a project sponsored ty the Hea^ 
and Welfare Council of Washington, D. C. The neighborhood Service 
Project has trained and employed persons from the local coimuni y 
to help others in their own community to knoir about and use health 
resources. These persons have been trained and supervised by a 
professional public health nurse. They have acted as ‘‘enablers, 
utilizing their knowledge of and familiarity vrith the community 
in helping their neighbors find and take advantage of appropriate 
public and private health resources. 



7. In the rapidly expanding field of services in mental 
r'etardation. recruitment of personnel has been a major probl^. 
This is probably due to a combination of factors, including the 
lack of publicity on available positions, a poor “^ge” of such 
work and its problems, lack of training opportunities, and lack or 
information on training requirements. Personnel are needed for 
Institutional care, day care, education, occupational and voca- 
tional training, research, and other roles. 



There is further need to explore and develop new careers 
in human services for those disadvantaged by letardati^. A 
variety of roles are possible for these people, with different 
levels of complexity and responsibility that could be tailored to 
varying social and intellectual capacities. It is important no 
to prejudge capacity and.j>otentlal in this regard. Similarly, 
positions can be developed for patients recovering from or over- 
coming various psychiatric h^^ndicaps. 



In St. Louis, sixty youths are being trained as mental 
retardation aides in sheltered workshops working ^th the fore^, 
with teachers in special education programs; and in residential 
centers as child-care and recreation aides. These aides are 
responsible for washing and dressing the children, adjusting their 
clothes, keeping order, preventing accidents, and leatog 
and other activities. Non-professional personnel to institutional 
settings have traditionally seen themselves as penormtog menial 
service jobs with little status. This was not true, however, of 
the aides in the St. Louis project, where training and on-gotog 
supervision were related directly to the personal needs of those 

receiving the service. 



8. The proliferating fields of research to the physical, 
biological and social sciences retire many levels of twined 
personnel. The use of non-professional lab assistants is 
tainly not new. However, systematic ^d ^tensive training and 
job development would increase possibilities considerably. 

The spreading use of automated techniques of data collec- 
tion, processing, retrieval, and analysis provides additional 
. opportunities. The fields of social and comunlty researeh are 
also a relatively unexplored resource. This range includes the 
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research and e-valuation sections of conmwnity and goTemment Insti- 
tutlonSj connounity action and demonstration projects^ individual 
research projects^ and university and non— university i*esearch 
centers. Ihrou^ the dissection of research roles into their 
component parts, a number of positions can be developed and effec- 
tively filled by trained non-professionals at greater economy to 
the program. Ihe use of aides in such positions in data collection 
and analysis has proven successful in California (Department of 
Corrections) and Howard TJhiversity (CYCS). Here again, the learn- 
ing— throu^-doing compocient has impoi^tant significance for educa- 
tion and possible new directions in public school programming. 

9, Many additional areas of human services offer possi- 
bilities for new careers and require exploration. These include 
such fields as: Recreation ''aides in recreation centers, play- 

grounds, vacation centers, recreational woric in hospitals and 
other therapeutic and rehabilitative centers); Legal Serv ices 
(aides in nei^borhood law centers); Adult and Juvenil e. Court 
(probation and group counseling aides); Police work (nei^borhood 
police aides for Youth Divisions); Voter Registration ; and Housing. 



In summary, a new program, ”New Careers in Human Services," 
has been described and data on a pilot project presented. This 
program has beotn developed particularly to meet the complex needs 
of disadvantaged and problem youth. It also presents an in^ortant 
training and employment potential for poor and socially disadvin***’ 
taged populations generally. A few of the many needs and possible 
areas of role and job development in human services have been 
outlined. 

The advantages of this approach may be further summarized 
as follows: 



1. It offers a combination of training, rehabilitation, 
education and realistic employment in one program 
which is both effective and economical and for a popu- 
lation which has been "resistant" to traditional 
methods; 

2. It provides a readily trained reservoir of skilled 
personnel to perform services in fields of hiiman 
services in which acute manpower shortages ^ist. 
Through the reorganization of services which it 
implies, it also involves more efficient utilization 
of skills at different professional levels, a result^- 
ant reduction in cost for the same services, and the 
maintenance of high standards of perfomance; 
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3. It provides trainint- for available long-term employ- 
ment and careers in vocational areas "Vfhich will be 
expanding rapidly in the next decade, even as job 
opportunities in indvs'^ry are reduced throu^ auto- 
mation; 

4« Since poor youth can be employed to provide health, 
welfare, education and other services in the impover- 
ished ccramunity, the salaries for these services are 
put into the hands of the poor to be spent in the 
same community; 

5# It potentially provides for the development of 

leadership cadres for self-help within the community 
itself. It provides a vehicle for training and 
educating future leaders of the community in inter- 
personal, family and community skills. It increases 
group awareness, sense of responsibility and motiva- 
tion for bringing about social change. Ihe needs of 
the community become identified with the youth *s 
needs in terms of the group and of the Individual job. 

6. It provides a unique vehicle for education, remedia- 
tion, and a career which has a future. This, plus 
the unique interpersonal role — ^helping yourself 
through helping others — fulfilled by a human sei*vice 
aide, appears to provide vital motivation when con- 
trasted with the traditional vocational training 
programs and jobs involving factory work, maintenance 
and the like; and 

7. It places the program goals of prevention, therapy, 
and rehabilitation in the context of the mainstream 
of the community and of meaningful motivated work. 
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APPENDIX Is Curriculum Outlines 



A. Core Program Outline 

Hie contait of the Core program was kept flexible in 
order to facilitate the group’s discussions of issues relevant 
to the current problems they were facing. Thus, althou^ prior 
consideration was given to what content areas needed to be 
covered, specific subjects were often Introduced or discussed as 
the need arose from the experiences and concern of the Aides. 

The Core program also represented a beginning attempt to develop 
a generic core of training in human services that would serve as 
a basis for a variety of specialty lines Including health, recrea- 
tion, education, and welfare. Hie following is a session-by- 
session outline of the material covered in Core sessions: 



1. General Orientation: pay, work rules, introduction to 

project. 

Play — instruction in party games. 

2. Job descriptions for aide positions 
Civil Rl^ts 

Problems of in-migration from South 

3. Civil RL^ts panel discussion 
Black Muslims and their significance 
Work rules (absences) 

4. Table manners 

Selection of name for social group 

Preparation for parents* dinner at Friendship House 

5. Crime and its social si^iificance 
Jail 

Criminal records and their effect on the individual 

6. Social Welfare resources 

How to refer people to appropriate resources 
What it means to accept help 

7. Report on experiences at Friendship House 
Administrative details (pay checks) 

Effect of job on friends, siblings, etc. 

Dynamics of scapegoating 



8. Use of library 

Ijoaportance of reading 
%*ip to paiblic library 



9. Administrative details; pay checks, training 
assigiments, I.D. cards 
Social hours 



30. Ihe question of diinking (arose from plans for a party) 
Administrative details; plan for future Core 
activities, new work schedules 
Discussion of mental health problems ... . 

Concept of luck and the supernatural, and its effect 

f>n hflTiavior 



11. Movie on Day Care 

Discussion of movie 

CS^oup discussion about functioning as a team 

Meaning of delayed gratification 

Report by Research Aides on their activities 



12, Handling of employee complaints— How do you complain 
when you, feel abused? YJhat are channels and 
appropriate behaviors? 

Treatment of guest speakers 
Esplanatlon of Nq«r Careers Conference 
Mental health problems : The role of the social worker 

f given by Marianne Walters, M.S.W.) 



13. Reasons for one Aide*s prolonged absence and how the 
group mi^t bring her back 
Decisive attitudes within the group and how they 
affect interpersonal behavior 
Die failure to carry out assignments and its 
significance 



14. Tour of Howard University 

Reaction to inadequate job done by guide 
Job responsibility 



15. Participation in Conference on New Careers 

16. Dlsoussicm of quality of Neir Careers Conferee 
Discussion of a particular problem child at 

Friendship House 



17. Mental Health Problems. DJscussion ranged over such 
issues as; Jack Ruby, tsuicide, homosexuality, 
dreams, the unconscious, 

led by Dre Joseph Noshpit®, Consulting Psychiatrist} 
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18. Self-analysis by group res its relationship to a 

marginal member of the group and ’'different** 
people in general 

19 . Negro History (presented by Dr. Ira L. Gibbons, OYCS) 
Problems of working relationships at Friendship House 

20. Organization of social club Aides 
Problem of non-participating members 

21. Discussion of family dynamics s what it means to 

leave home, problems of living alone, and 
financial requirements of independent living 

22. Use of supervision 

(role playing both parts of a supervisory 
relationship) 

23. Feedback of research data concerning the group's 

Interactions 

(by Research Aides and Dr. Arthur Pearl, CYCS) 

24. Organization of a social group to better meet the 

group h social needs after working hours. 

25# Discussion of potentialities of the program in 

terms of e 3 q>ansion of the concept of **new careers" 
in our economy 

26. Evaluation of the training program by the trainees 



o 
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B. Day Care Training Outline 

Hie following is an outline of topics, workshops and 
material covered by the day care supervisor with the four Aides 
in that job categoiy, including the subject matter of discussions 
that often arose spontaneously from work experiences* 

1. Total Group 
Introduction 

Purpose and philosophy of day care 
Needs and behavior of pre-school child 
Bole of teacher/adult in day care setting 
Cognitive and social learning opportunities in 
day care setting 

Recognition of emotional problems dn children 

2. "Introductory” groups (discussion) 

Using Aides » observations to discuss; 

Handling of racial remarks by children 
Age-grouping of children and its advantages 
Developmental rates 
Toys and their uses 

Social and emotional learning in children 

3* Day Care Aides (discussion) 

Using Aides ^ observations to discuss; 

Aides* attitudes about being selected for Day Care 
Methods of handling children in a group 
Rules for safety 

Introduction to observational techniques; 

observational assignments 
Swearing and ’‘testing** in children 

4* Film, "Children of Change" (need for day care in 
working-class families) 

Discussion (with group leader present — focused on 
overlapping day care and Core group problems) 

5. Day Care Aides 

Discussion.; 

Explanation of case conference 
Practice in making and yrriting of observations, 
utilization of personal examples of "what-t^>- 
look-for" techniques 

(Hiis led to question sheet and observational 
assignments for another meeting) 
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6. Day Care Aides 
Discussion: 

Aides* written reports, which led to: 

“Die ’’unconscious, •• and understanding behavior 
Sexual identification in children 

7. Day Care Aides 
Discussion: 

Reaction of Aides to Hew Careers conference 
Attitudes toward Aide training staff 
Attitudes toward further schooling 
’•Role playing” of reading to children 
(with Aides taking role of children) 
Techniques of reading to children 

8. Day Care Aides 

Day Care Case Conference, with Aides participating 

9. Day Care Aides^ 

Discussion: 

Use of ”tact” in dealing with co-workers 
Attitudes toward punishment in a school setting 
Limit - setting for children 
The disturbed child in the school setting 
Review of reading-to-children techniques 

10. Aides are reluctant to hand in written assignments. 

Limits are set — observational assignments must 
be done right away (they do them) and offer is 
made of remedial exercises, co do if they wish. 
Discussion of how Aides were handled in school, 

including corporal punishment as a way of setting 
limits 5 demonstration of ”holding” vs. coiporal 
punishment. 

Utilization of supervisor *s observations for case 
conference as demonstration of hew to observe 
a child and what to look for. 

11. Practice story reading; Aides take turns reading to 

rest of group; comments, criticism from group 
and supervisor. 

Beginning of water-play workshop. 



* Remaining topics were presented to Day Care Aide group unless 
otherwise indicated. 
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12. Discussion of; 

English errors on observational assignment 
Handling confusion of sex roles in young children 
Adjustment of the neir child in the group and ways 
of helping him over early uncertainties 
Discipline problems 

Heport on “use of water play with children. 

13. English exercises 

Workshop on use of clay with children. 

14. More Ehglish exercises 

Discussion of relationship with supervising teacher; 
role-playing vrith one of the Aides around the 
use of tact. 

Discussion of setting limits without being punitive. 
Assignment; Written report of one incident when each 
Aide has had to discipline a child 

15. Film on growth and developnait shown to entire 

Aide group; discussion led by Dr. W. L. Klein 
(Howard T^iversity) 

16. Review of assigned English exercises 
Further discussion of use of discipline 

(In afternoon, entire Aide group is shown the film, 
«»Children»s Play.” Discussion afterwards 
includes Friendship House staff.) 

17. Workshop on use of music with children, given by 

Mrs. Lillian Brown (University of Maryland) 
and attended by Aides 

18. Lecture on child behavior patterns and handling of 

children in groups, given by Dr. Fritz Redl 
(Wayne State TJniversity) 

19. Further discussion of handling discipline problems; 

Aides report on methods they have used or have 
se^n teachers use; supervisor adds techniques of 
her cwn. 

Discussion of differential handling of different kinds 
of children. 

20. Discussion of health needs (sleep and food) 

in children and adults 

English exercises (group has been doing well on these, 
is demanding more) 

Discussion of why it is easier to learn in this 

situation than when they were in public school. 
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21* Discussion of dramatic play and "what it means 
to children. 

22. Remedial exercises 

Discussion of constructive and destructive 

competition arises from competitiveness of 
Aides around English exercises— -how it works 
with them and with children in school. 

23. Remedial exercises 

Review; play and what it means to a child, 

particularly what dramatic play tells about the 
child; how to handle various children in 
different ways according to their needs 
Discussion of why children shouldn*t be teased 
Review of English exercises. 
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C. Recreation Training Outline in Small Group Leadership 

1. Introduction-purpose of training program 
Definitions of recreation and group work 
Discussion of leadership role and recreational 

activities, utilizing the past experience of 
the Aides in such activities 

2. Group leadership: Discussion of re^ onsibilities 

and techniques of democratic group leadership 
How to fom a group, including considerations of 
age, physical characteristics of members, 
educational level, and size of group 
Discussion of various group purposes: friendship, 

fun, skill acquisition, leisure-time pursuits, 
status and acceptance, and identification with 
a goal 

3. Film on group leadership — “Democratic Group Leader- 

ship” — followed by discussion of film 
Discussions of attitude of group leader to the members 
Skills in establishing purposeful relationships 
Role playing of typical group situations, i.e .. the 
child who refuses to participate, the child who 
is ostracized, the constant trouble maker 

4* Conducting games with school-age boys, including a 
role-playing demonstration 
Blackboard donons tration of various games 
Discussion of leader *s self-awareness in relation 
to the group, including the question of personal 
prejudices, self-perception of the leader, and 
problems of authority and its uses. 

5. Conducting athletic activities (given by Mr. J. Jones, 

Recreation Worker, Baker *s Dozen Center) 
Description of various sports 
Blackboard demonstrations 

Film — “Fundamentals of Baseball” and discussion of 
teaching techniques. 

6. Techniques for recording group activities: log books, 

attendance sheets, etc. 

Use and care of supplies. This grew out of Aides* 
apparent lack of pride in upkeep of supplies, and 
included a discussion of how the leader sets an 
example of behavior and encourages responsibility 
in group members. 
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7 . 



8 . 



9 . 
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Self-determination in groups: 

Discussion of the leader *s role in helping the 
group make its decisions 
Development of group responsibility 

(Beginning of daily sessions on specific aspects of 
job functioning) 

Role playing of common group situations 
Discussion of fees and dues for clubs 
Recording techniques 
Discussion of club meetings 
Instruction in highly organized games 
Tisit to five playgrounds and one settlement house 
Discussion of agency policy and responsibilities 
as staff members 



Utilization of music in groups 

Instruction in Arts -and Crafts — films: "Learning 

to Draw with Crayons"; "Making potato Prints"; 
and making Animals." 

Meeting with club groups at nei^borhood playgrounds 

Discussion of problems arising from initial contact 
with club groups 

Field trips to places of interest in the community 
(to adcertain their usefulness as places to 
visit with club groups) 

Instruction in the operation of movie projector 

(Daily and on-the-spot discussions of problems 
arising from functioning of the clubs the Aides 
had organized continued throu^out the training^ 
with a decreasing emphasis on formal instruction.) 
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APPENDIX 2: Sample Position Descriptions for Non-Professionals 

in Human Services 

Goimnunity Organization Aides (Neighborhood Workers ) 



General Description 

Community Organization Aides are employed specifically at the 
the grass-roots level, although they may be utilized at other 
levels of community organization, such as the District level and 
the top policy and social planning level, with which we are not 
here concerned. 

The purposes of Community Organization at the grass-roots 
level are: 

1, To develop a sense of neighborhood and community pride; 

2. To help individuals understand how they can use 
community resources to solve individual and group 
problems ; 

3# To help individuals in the conmunity become aware of 
major issues and to feel that they can do something 
to influence the conditions under which they live; 

4. To help individuals articulate their needs and 
organize to meet those needs; 

5. To facilitate coordination of effort; 

6. To stimulate indigenous leadership. 

Ihe duties of Professional Community Organizers at the 
grass-roots level are to identify needs and issues; to initiate 
contacts with local leaders; to coordinate neighborhood efforts; 
to work with larger community councils and to supervise the Aides. 

The functions of the Aides in any such program are: 

1. To act as communicators and negotiators; 

2. To keep up to date on knowledge and act as resource 
persons to the community; 

3. To stimulate local efforts; 
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4* To identify needs and directic»8| 

5, To irork nith small groups and to or^nlze meetings; 

6. To stimulate detached small group programs. 

The exact focus of the woik of the Comaunltgr Organization 
Aide Trill •vary depending on his setting. 



Qualifications 

Coiiinunity Organization aides should be able to communica-be 
easily idlh people li'ving in the neighborhood, should knoir some of 
the problems and life styles of the community and should shoir 
leadership ability. 
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Day Care Center Aide rchild Care Alde ^ 



General Description 

Bie Day Care Aide assists the Day Care Teacher in imple- 
menting a program designed to enhance the development of individual 
children through the medium of Day Care. 



lypical Duties and Responsibilities 



In all cases, the aide works under the supervision of a 
Day Care Teacher; and has responsibility for helping the teacher 
tos 



1. Teach small groups of children; 

2, Prepare material for activities; 

3* Maintain equipment and supplies; 

4. Contribute to records for the evaluation of 
children’s development; 

5. Attend parent and staff meetings; 

6. Help children requiring individual attention; and 

7. Help children prepare for meals, naps, leaving 
for home, etc. 



Qualifications 

Experience 

Ihe aide should have some knowledge of young children 
through having helped with younger children in the home, on baby- 
sitting Jobs, or playing with younger children in neighborhood 
groups. 

Kfaowledge. Skilly Personal Qualities 

The aide should have: 

1. An ability to read and write simple directions; 

2. An ability to understand individual differences 
among children; 
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3. An ability to be flexible and calm In the 
f ollcwring situations : 

a. Ijhpleasant clean-up jobs; 

b. Accidents; 

c. Frigjitened children; 

d. Fi^ts ; 

e. Field trips to new places. 

4. Some knowledge of children's games; 

5. A capacity to work with children from ttiree-year 
olds to twelve-year olds^ even though the aide may 
prefer to work with a particular group; 

6. A degree of flexibility which will enable him to 
alter previously planned programs to better meet 
the needs of the children; and 

7. An ability to set limits firmly and appropriately. 
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Family Counseling Aides 



General Description 



1 ^ **■« *®rk with Department 
of Welfare clients or in Parent Counseling connected Sth Day 
Care Centers • 



Ihey are expected to; 

!• Advise on housekeeping and budgeting^ 

2. Advise on the utilization of surplus foods and on 
food planning; 

3« Give information as to the facilities «B. nd resources 
in the conmmnity; 

4. Work with mothers on child care training; 

5* Share knowledge of the family with the Caseworicer 
or Day Care Supervisor* 



'hiallf Icati ons 

^- 1-1 V ^ expected that aides selected for this kind of job 
will be at least in their middle 20 *s, and will be women who have 

had children. They should be emphthetic and willing to eacperi- 
ment and leam. 




1 
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Foster Care Aides 



General Descrlptlcai 

Foster Care Aides either work as a coips of workers 
directly under a casework supervisor or are placed as assistants 
in group foster homes. Tiiey are expected to assist foster 
parents in a variety of duties : 

1. Glean, feed, diaper and watch over babies 

2. Feed, put to bed, p3«ay with small children 

3* Organize recreation for older children 

4. Tutor children 

5. Help with household chores 

6. Assist with marketing 

7. Escort children to clinics, school or on trips. 



Qualifications 

Ihe aides must be able to read, write and count and be 
resporsible enou^ to be left alone with children. 



o 
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Health Care Aide (Home Care) 

General Description 

The Health Aide or Home Care Aide or Home Maker has skills 
in nursing, physical thers 5 )y, occupational therapy and housekeep- 
ing, and provides care in the home of Ihe patient. 

Duties include; 

1, Simple cleanliness — personal hygiene 

2. Self-grooming 

3* Food shopping and preparation 
4. Cleaning (house) 

5 • Bed-making 

6, Bathing the patient 

7, Care of patient’s hair 

8. Bed positioning or ^hair positioning of patient 

9. Conaucting simple range of motion exercises 

10. Bandaging and dressing changes for stump, edema, etc. 

11. Application of appliances 

12. Monitoring exercises and ADL 

13 . Supervision of ambulation practice 

14. Instruction and/or supervision in eating, dressing, 
bathiiig, toileting 

15 • liistruction and supervision in home-making activities 
16. Instruction and supervision in craft activities 

Qualif icati ons 



Aides should be responsible enough to work independently. 



Legal Aide 



General Description 

Legal aides assist lawyers in Human Ri^ts and Legal Aid 

Clinics. 



Itieir duties include; 

1. Acting as legmen for lawyers 

2. Gathering and checking facts in nei^borhood 

3 . Assisting lawyers ?rith knowledge of nei^borhood 

4 . Assisting in interviewing clients 

5 . Keeping records 

6. Follcwing through on referrals of clients to other 
community resources. 



Qualifications 

Legal aides should be able to communicate easily with 
others; read, write, count and perform simple office 
skills; and know the peqole and problems of the nei^borhood. 
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Probation Aide — Juvenile Court 



General Description 

The functions of the Probation Aide are to assist the 
probation officer in certain parts of his job, and throu^ his 
Indigenous* character and possibly his past experience as an 
offender, to relate to the offenders more infomally, to under- 
stand their problems more directly and to act as a representative 
of the coramunity. 

His duties includes 

1. To make and maintain contacts with the community. 

2, To assist in the interpretation of probation of 
the offenders. 

3« To help to develop program alternatives. 

4. To help explain programs. 

5. To accompany the offender or groups of offenders. 

6. To relate informally to offenders and to give more 
time than is possible for the probation officer. 

7. To act as an assistant and enabler in the small groups. 

8. To assist with record-keeping. 

9. To make home visits. 



Qualifications 

The aide should be able to get along with offenders without 
being conned by them, and should be able to commiinicate with 
adolescents. 
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Recreation Aide 



General Description 

■Ohder supervision, the recreation aide provides leader- 
ship for groups so that both group interaction and program 
activities contribute to the groirth of the individual and the 
achievement of desirable goals* 



Typical Duties and Responsibilities 

1 . To develop, under supervision, a recreation program 
to meet the needs ^d Interests of groups of 
children and youth. 

2 . To maintain equipment and supplies. 

3. To prepare material for group activities. 

4. To keep observations and records of group 
processes, future plans, and group problems. 

5. To supply direct leadership to group activities. 

6. To lead discussions about group behavior and 
individual and problemf;. 



(Qualifications 

The recreaticjn aide should like to work with children 
and adolescents, have a capacity to develop skills in helping 
people and an ability to use supervision; be sensitive to 
people; be flexible; be able to set limits, and have some 
basic program skills for working with groups. 
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Research Aide 



General Description 

A beginning level of social research work in which the 
aide observes and records both group and individual behavior and 
group and individual attitudes. 



Typical Duties 

1. Observes group and individual behavior. 

2. Records group and individual behavior. 

3* Uses check lists and other structured interview 
guides. 

4. Helps in developing interview guides and question- 
naires, particularly those to be used with people 
frcm disadvantaged groups, 

5. Conducts interviews. 

6. Operates tape recorders, motion picture cameras, 
and motion picture projectors. 

7. Helps to train interviewers for work in disadvantaged 
neighborhoods, 

8. Performs simple statistical manipulations and data 
analysis. 



Qualifications 

Khowledge and Skills — A capacity for learning the use 
of office machinery, tape recorders, and motion picture equipment. 
An ability to communicate easily with other people. An above- 
average attention span and an ability to make accurate and 
consistent observations. 



Remedial Aide 



General Description 

Remedial Aides work In Remedial Clinic, Tutorial and 
HcmeiTork Helper programs . 



Uieir duties include: 

1 . Preparing materials required for remedial 
Instruction. 

2. Talking care of teaching machines. 

3. Using tape recorders, typewriters and projectors. 

4. under supervision, making contact with children 
individually and in groups, playing remedial 
games, stimulating their interest in learning, 
and broadening their horizons by taking them cn 
trips and exposing them to interesting projects. 

5. Using simple remedial measures and techniques 
under supervision. 

6. Supervising a homework room. 

7. Keeping records. 



C ^alifications 

Remedial aides must be able to read, write, and count 
and must like children. 
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School Classroom Aide 



General PesorlTyblon 

Classroom Aides work with teachers, assisting them in the 
foUoiriiig activities j 

1. Preparation of materials required hy the class. 

2. Care of audio-visual machines. 

3. Operation of tape recorders, typewriters, teaching 
machines, projectors. 

4. Making contact with and tutoring Individual children 
assigned to them hy the teacher. 

5. Supervision of small groups of children while the 
teacher gives special attention to another part of 
the class. 

6. Supervision of activities outside the school building. 

7. Supervision of homework, lunchroom and recess rooms. 

S. Maintenance of attendance and other records. 



Qualifications 

School aides must be able to read, write, and count, like 
children, and be dextrous. 




School Library Aide 



General Description 

School Library Aides extend the effectiveness of the 
professional librarian and relieve her of much routine work 
which can appropriately be undertaken by non-professional 
personnel with limited education and training. 

The aides: 

1. Handle and stack books 

2. Package books 

3* Type and file cards 

4* Assist in the general care of the library 
5. Assist in the dis trlbtitL on of books 



Qualifications 



Hie 

should have 



aide must be able to read, write and spell and 
a pleasant manner. 
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